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The Japanese and Germans 
havecreated a new class of luxury car. | 


We thought that was a good idea. 


hey gave them the most | 
advanced engineering in the world, | 


We thought that was a good idea. 


They priced them higher than 
most annual salaries. 


We thought that was a lousy idea. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


WORLD: Germany’s 
imminent unification revives 
old myths, stirs new 
concerns and demands 
clarity on which is which 
Many Europeans see a nation that is no 
longer there. But the emergence of a 
mightier Germany means it will have to 
be reassuring to its neighbors while the 
Atlantic partners try to redesign the 
alliance. » Mikhail Gorbachev takes on 
more powers—and more problems. 

> Israel’s government stumbles and 
falls over the peace process. 





NATION: Will a bold plan 
for deficit reduction turn 
into déja voodoo? 

Democrat Dan Rostenkowski urges 
higher taxes and a freeze on 

social spending, but some White House 
aides seem more interested in playing 
an old political game.» In Montana 
Guru Ma and her followers get ready for 
Armageddon. » Why is Bill Smith 
calling Ronald Reagan’ 
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For subscription queries, call Customer 
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MEDICINE: An ART: With Monet’s 
anti-AIDS drug later ora 
stirs concern ripeness is all 

A surge in deaths during A superb show of the artist's 
early testing of the serial works of the 1890s— 
medication DDI raises depicting, among other 
questions about relaxed FDA things, grainstacks, poplars 
regulations.» Nuns and and Rouen Cathedral— 
priests are sought for Salk’s proves how much more than 
anti-AIDS tests. “only an eye” he was. 

















BUSINESS: Strike 
at your own risk 

At Greyhound and 
elsewhere, workers who walk 
out learn they might not 

be welcome back. 

> Investigators complain that 
they lack the man power to 
nab crooked savings and 
loan executives. 


INTERVIEW: 
Straight-talking 
chairman 

speaks out 

Exxon bashing is popular 
these days, but Lawrence 
Rawl is mad as hell 

and doesn’t think his 
company should have to take 
abuse anymore. 














EDUCATION: Can 
parent power work 
in the Windy City? 
Chicago’s bold experiment in 
school decentralization has 
critics up in arms as a rash of 
principal firings prompts 
bitter clashes and ignites 
racial tensions. 











BOOKS: An 
adultery that is 
mostly all talk 
Philip Roth’s new novel 
Deception is an 
eavesdropper’s fantasy. 

> Shana Alexander's When 
She Was Bad recounts Bess 
Myerson’s fall from grace. 





VIDEO: In sports, TV is calling the shots 
Time-outs for commercials have slowed football games to a 
crawl. World Series contests are played on frigid October nights 
so home viewers can watch them in prime time. And the networks 
are spending billions in an escalating battle to win the rights to 
major events. Television, the medium that once merely covered 
America’s favorite sports, has virtually taken them over. 
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ItS time to fix it up... 


Glidden Truckload Sweepstakes. 
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Glidden Spred 
Interior Paint. 
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necessary. Must be 18 or over to enter. Vehicle 
shown is for illustrative purposes only. See 
store for details. 
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Easy to apply, 
cleans up with 


Glidden Paint Sale and Sweepstakes end April 14, 1990. 





The quality you need, the price you want. LFS Yee Sang Pace 





49.00 


Black & Decker* 
Air Station. 


Fast and 
powerful. Built-in 
pressure gauge. 
Includes three 
inflator nozzles. 


32.00 


Black & Decker® 
Cordless Drill. 


Reversible 
2-speed. 
Convenient 
built-in chuck 
key holder. 
Includes 3-hour 
charger and 
chuck key. 








freshen it up... 





2700 


OMNIFILTER U24 
House System” 


Whole-house water 
filter. Built-in by-pass 
valve allows for easy 
do-it-yourself installa- 
tion. Includes chemi- 
cal/taste cartridge. 


2/700 


T01-S Filter 
Cartridges. 


Filters chemicals, 
bad taste, odor, rust 
and sediment. 


2/4.00 


RS1-S Filter 
Cartridges. 


Filters rust and 
sediment. 


On sale March 25 through March 31, 1990 at USA K mart stores 





and hit the road. 


119.00 


Pioneer Cassette 
Car Stereo 
with AM/FM tuner. 
= Auto replay, preset 
channel selection. 
M ere Model #KP-2220A. 


ac AS RATION aP P2BOL @ PIONEER 


ee 


, 164.00 
Pioneer Electronic 
Tuned AM/FM 
Car Stereo. 
er With auto reverse 
a cassette, and 
15-station channel 
preset. Model 
#KE-2022. 


®@ PIONEER . 





69.00 


Whistler 225 
Radar Detector.* 


Compact unit 
with 3-part 
digital readout, 
full-range 
volume control, 
and city/highway 
switch, low-level 
monitor. 


149.00 


Whistler 750 
Radar Detector.* 


Advanced 
selectivity system 
with 5-segment 
digital display, 
Pulse Protection* 
and highway/city/ 
mute/dark modes. 
*Not available in CT. and VA 








The quality you need, the price you want. 





“Promising quality 
temporary employees 
isn’t unusual. | 
Guaranteeing 

them is?” smi 


It doesn’t get any simpler than this. Or any better 
“If you aren't satisfied with a TRC temporary 
employee, you don’t pay.’’ How can we be 
so confident? There's a two-word answer | 
Testing. Training. We do both thoroughly 
So we can do more than promise a job 
well done. We can guarantee it 













TEMPORARY SERVICES * 


100 Ashford Center North, Suite 500 
Atlanta, Georgia 30358-4842 (404)392-1411 


Quality Service for America’s Business 


Franchise opportunities available 


ARTH DAY. 
APRIL 22,1990. 


N’T MISS 
IT FOR 
THE WORLD. 


It's the day we make a Earth Day rallies across the 
long-term commitment to country. Your presence will 
building a safe, clean, healthy make a world of difference 
planet. So we urge you to . 
bring your whole family to & EARTH DAY 
one of the thousands of 


For more on what you can do, call 1.900.226.2212 The call cost 
changed to your phone bill. Proceeds to Earth Day 199¢ 
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Letters 











“Nothing perks 
you up like the 
good old ‘Did 
you hear 
about. ..?’” 


Jeanne Walker, Concord, Calif. 





We not only love gossip, we thrive on it 
[PRess, March 5]. Now, with the euphoria 
from the demise of communism dying 
down, what better to take its place than 
gossip? You could almost believe Donald 
and Ivana Trump planned it. 

Edward N. Kaye 
Bristol, Conn. 


Is it right to air someone’s dirty laundry 
in public? No. Why must people pry into 
other people’s affairs? I would be hurt, in- 
sulted and angry if it happened to me. 

Bill Hardie 
Ambridge, Pa. 


I was interested to find out that gossip 
is not just a small-town phenomenon. | 
don’t gossip, but I talk to those who do, and 
they tell me that although there is not 
much to see in a small town, what you hear 
makes up for it. 





William C. Cassell 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Don’t take our gossip away. This wel- 
come distraction from serious matters is 
what keeps us from becoming totally disen- 
chanted with the news. As important as 





LIFE AT 
[TS BEST 


For the past 50 years Northwestern 
Mutual Life has ranked first in dividend 
performance for its policyowners more times 
than any other company. For more information, 
call LEE SMITH and RANDALL BRANNON of 
Bullock and Associates. 

3715 Northside Parkway, 100 Northcreek 
Atlanta,GA 30327 
404/237-5523 
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The Quiet Company 











THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


i ipa Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary lo make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. [f your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-—days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


even years of research resulting in 

twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government, The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°F Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 
switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 
laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
even heat distribution. In recent independent labora- 
tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech, At 
12% Ibs, and 21”x10"x9" the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space. Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
heat flow each. White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE * “CREDIT CARD ORDERS — CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


© DEPT. TIMCT#0: 921 EASTWINO OR, SUITE T14 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 | 800-872-5200 


TO ORDER BY MAIL 
Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 
order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
¢ MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 
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Heat Diffusion 
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Vacuum-Sealed 
Steam Chambers 







Heating Element 
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Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, 
please call (614) 794-2662 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
Al 


NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
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world issues, religion, health and politics 

are, nothing perks you up like the good old 
“Did you hear about. . .?” 

Jeanne Walker 

Concord, Calif. 


An industry built around gossip con- 
cerning would-be or actual celebrities 
amazes me. I don't really care to know that 
much about the private lives of these peo- 
| ple—Deborah Norville excepted. 

Elmer E. Edelblute 

Bucksport, Me. 


The only thing worse than gossip is a 
story about gossip. 

Stan Khury 

New York City 


Call for Aid 

Your report on cutbacks in military and 
economic aid faced by the Soviet Union’s 
client nations in Africa, Asia and the Mid- 
dle East [WorLD, March 5] quotes a Zim- 
babwe paper's editorial: “Where do events 
in Eastern Europe leave the Third World? 
Up the creek.” This comment, though 
aimed at the U.S.S.R., would be just as ap- 
propriate if directed at Western developed 
countries. It is amazing how money is being 
found for the reconstruction of Eastern 
Europe in coffers that have sometimes 
proved shallow when funds were needed to 

cope with the plight of the Third World. 
(The Rev.) Christopher P. Promis 
Montreal 





If the U.S. is a proponent of interna- 
tional peace and harmony, how can we ne- 
glect the estranged countries of the Third 
World? These nations need economic and 
political support. But they do not need 
more weapons for attacking one another. 

Jonathan Rock 
Baden, Pa. 





The Power of Glory 


Thank you for Lance Morrow’s stirring 
essay on Glory [CINEMA, Feb. 26]. Indeed, 
the movie’s message is inspiring. It affirms 
that manhood and human dignity are mat- 
ters of the soul and that, in taking responsi- 
bility for our struggle and our destiny, we 
gain an inviolable sense of self-respect and 
self-worth. No longer are we any man’s vic- 
tims. We are free. 

Margreta Ames 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Frederick Douglass said about Ameri- 
can blacks in 1863, “Once let the black 
man get upon his person the brass letters 
U.S.; let him get an eagle on his button, 
and a musket on his shoulder, and bullets 
in his pocket, and there is no power on 
earth ... which can deny that he has 
earned the right of citizenship in the Unit- 
ed States.” Today Douglass might say, Let 
him get education in his background and 











Heavenly 
Dreams 


This Romanesque church is on 
the route to Compostela which 
literally means “Field of Stars.” 


Pilgrims have used these stars to 
help guide them to the tomb of 
the apostle St. James at Santiago 
de Compostela. Beginning in 
the 9th century, this remote 
corner of Galicia has been 
transformed into a place of 
pilgrimage for tens of thousands 
from all over the world. 


You can follow the stars as the 
Pilgrims did and discover the 
true spirituality of Spain. Rich 
in historic, cultural and artistic 
treasures with a people friendly 
and generous. Its cuisine is varied 
from one region to the next and 
will no doubt leave you with an 
unforgettable erience. 


Stay at one of Spain’s unique 
“Paradores” and become part of 
Spain’s magnificent history... 
first class accommodations in 
buildings of artistic or historical 
significance. Visitors have an 
opportunity to live in Spain’s 
historic past while enjoying all 
the comforts of today. 


Spain... The Dream Never Ends 


CSpiNAL 


Everything Under the Sun 








pride in his character and determination in 

his demeanor, and there is nothing that can 
deny him self-respect and success. 

Mike Wallington 

Gibsonia, Pa 


Not Having Babies 


It is odd that women who are alarmed 


at the long-term effects of the Pill might 
G welcome birth-control devices such as an 
injection, the “abortion pill” or a skin im- 
plant that secretes a hormone into their 
bodies for up to five years [HEALTH, Feb 
26]. Although I condemn foot-dragging 
bureaucracy, I praise the FDA for its me- 
thodical testing of new contraceptives. In 
the meantime, improved sex education 
would help reduce unwanted pregnancies 
Karen L. Keyser 


Myrtle Beach, S.« 


Why won't people accept natural fam 
ily planning? Ovulation detection can be 
taught to even the simpleminded, render- 
ing contraception devices obsolete 

Patricia A. Brooks 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Infinitively Better 
The problems of the split infinitive 
|LeTTERS, March 5] can be dealt with by a 
great anecdote about George Bernard 
Shaw. He told an editor at the Times that 
every good writer used split infinitives 
when sense demanded them, and he sug 
gested the paper dismiss a nitpicker who 
= made an issue of them, it being “of no con- 
WORKING GIRL sequence whether he decides to go quickly 
or quickly to go or to quickly go 
Donald C. Stewart, Professor of English 


This March, Melanie Griffith, with the Kansas State Universip 
help of Harrison Ford, climbs the corpo- ‘iil 
rate ladder to the dismay of her wheeler- 
dealer boss, Sigourney Weaver, in this 
award-winning romantic comedy. 
“Working Girl” premieres Thursday, 
March 1 at 8:00 pm EST/PST. 


Je Recuse 


A number of readers protested our cover 
story on gossip in the face of weightier 
events like Vaclav Havel's visit to the U.S., 
| German moves toward unification, Nelson 
Mandela's post-release actions. In effect 
they were agreeing with essayist Lance 
Morrow, who announced inthe same issue 
that he was recusing himself from gossip 
about the Trumps. Recusing may catch 
on. Jane Bond Seamans of Allentown, Pa., 
writes that she has decided torejectlearn- 
ing the names of current leaders of East- 
ern Europe (tomorrow they will be differ- 
ent) and memorizing her children’s phone 


. | numbers (they change too often). 
i eee LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SIMPLY THE BEST 
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T" African elephant is perilously 
close to extinction. Ruthless ivory 
poachers are wiping out tens of thousands 
every year. Conservationists are desper- 
ately struggling to combat the slaughter 
and to protect the future of this glorious 
creature 

William Campbell's striking color photo- 
graph of the African elephant was taken 
for TIME. Now it's available as a high 
quality poster, printed in full color with a 
gloss finish on heavy stock-at a lavish 
size of 20 by 30 inches 








Ray- 


Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 

available 
To order please write 

Pyramid Graphics 

P. O. Box 4992 

New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and handling 
per poster, American Express orders 
please enclose your card number and 
expiration date as well. For any questions 
please call: 1-800-562-0888 and allow six 
to eight weeks for delivery 


A contribution from the proceeds is being 
made to the World Wildlife Fund 


It’s about convictions: 
Having them. Getting them. Keeping them. 





EQUAL JUSTICE 


The new spirit of the law. 


New Series 
Special Preview Tuesday, March 27, 9/8:00 Central. 
Series Premiere Wednesday, March 28, 10/9:00 Central. 


Se 


‘ABC's spring slate could be a show-stealer.’’ —USA Today 

















So Small, So 
Sweet, So Soon 





Too many babies die before 
their first birthday. Joan Mahon 
and a corps of volunteer mothers 
are trying to save their lives 





By MICHAEL RILEY 





Leen what the gravedigger 
called it. Then he pointed to the far 
side of Houston’s Hollywood Cemetery, 
where a sea of tombstones gives way to a 
grassy hillside. A dainty marble cherub, its 
head severed at the neck by vandals, 
guards the spot. Surrounding the lifeless 
angel are scores of infants’ graves, most 
with modest plaques, one raising a silent 
protest: SO SMALL, SO SWEET, SO SOON, 





Ina far corner lies a new grave, the bare 
earthen mound not yet pounded flat by 
rain. A miniature Christmas tree, a few 
cheap ornaments clinging to its brown 
branches, adorns the tomb. Two tiny San- 
tas in plastic bags, a mud-spattered price 
tag still attached, poke up out of the dirt. 
No plaque marks this resting place, per- 
haps betraying a neglect born of the long- 
ing to forget. 

Too often on Houston’s impoverished 
Northside, dead babies are forgotten. The 
infant-mortality rate in this Hispanic bar- 


rio rivals that of Poland. Almost 16 out of 


every 1,000 babies will perish before their 
first birthday, compared with a national in- 
fant-death rate of 10 per 1,000 Countless 
others are born too early or too small, pre- 
saging a wretched future of long-term 
health and learning problems. The US. isa 
First World nation afflicted by a Third 
World curse. 

Every day immigrants from Mexico and 
Central America seeking a better life flock to 


American Scene 





Houston, Texas 





Quitman Street, the barrio’s main drag. 


| Most don’t speak English, and many lack 


documentation. They are confused, afraid 
and poor: half the families earn less than 
$12,800 a year, and 19% are on welfare. 
More than one-third of the Northside’s 
13,500 residents are women able to bear chil- 
dren, but until last year, no one had mounted 
a committed effort to prevent unnecessary 
infant deaths. Then Joan Mahon appeared. 

At first, the people surveyed the com- 
munity-health nurse with suspicion, But 


An infant, top, struggles to survive in the intensive-care unit; grave markers speak silently of those who perished 


soon Mahon, blessed with a quick smile 
and caring eyes, gained converts to a pro- 
gram called De Madres a Madres—from 
mothers to mothers. Her grass-roots 
scheme, hatched with a colleague from 
Texas Woman’s University and underwrit- 
ten by the March of Dimes, calls for train- 
ing mothers from the barrio to reach out to 
the ghetto’s endangered women. Texas 
mothers, particularly Hispanics, are 
among the least likely in the U.S. to receive 
early prenatal care. So Mahon has been 
arming volunteer moms with information 
to help them save their neighbors’ babies. 
The volunteers not only persuade pregnant 
women to seek prenatal care but also find 
them food, get them to a doctor and help 
them locate jobs and housing. Their aid 
forms a safety net of community support. 
Like a cop on a beat, Mahon patrols the 
Northside, stopping to chat with anyone who 
will return her smile. At the Fiesta Mart, the 
noisy, piflata-bedecked hub of the neighbor- 
hood, Mahon stops to urge a security guard 











to bring his wife to a Madres meeting. Then 
she walks over to Edith Espinoza, who is 
wrapping food under a blinking red neon 
light trumpeting FRESH TORTILLAS. Espi- 
noza, about eight months pregnant, knows 
Mahon but doesn’t know English. So, with 
some help from the store manager, she in- 
forms Mahon that she is going to the hospital 
the next day for amniocentesis. “No pro- 
blema for me?” asks Espinoza, her eyes dark 
with worry. “No mal,” Mahon reassures her. 

Almost every Monday, Mahon and sev- 
eral mothers stake out a small brick bunga- 
low across the street from Holy Name 
Catholic Church, where about 180 families 
wait in line for bags of food. Babies chug- 
ging from bottles lounge in shopping carts, 
while toddlers diligently pile pebbles in the 
driveway. Mothers and a few fathers stand 
stoically in the warm sun, their blank stares 
reflecting hunger, poverty and fatigue. Yet 
their ennui dissolves in the face of the Ma- 
dres’ perky compassion. 

This afternoon, volunteer mother Con- 
nie Garcia, a grandmother with a saint's 


heart and a tiger’s tenacity, latches onto a 
28-year-old undocumented refugee from 
Nicaragua. The woman eagerly shows off 
her food: tortillas, beans, a head of lettuce, 
one apple, a bag of stuffing. But it’s not 
enough to feed her family. Last year she 
and her husband, along with five-year-old 
daughter Sylvia, a beauty with sparkling 
green eyes and boundless hugs, walked 
from Mexico to Texas. When they reached 
Houston, Sylvia was battling bronchitis. 
Her parents had no idea where to turn for 
help. Then they met Mahon. She guided 
them to a local medical clinic, and before 
long the fire returned to Sylvia’s eyes. 
“This is the only help I have,” explains the 
woman, who speaks no English. “Without 
it, my baby would’ve died.” 

Yet her troubles are not over. Her hus- 
band works odd jobs, earning $30 on a 
good day. They live in a $130-a-month hov- 
el that makes a shanty sound luxurious, An 
old sofa draped with a sheet, a small wood- 
en table and two battered chairs grace the 
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LUDLUM KNOCKS YOUR SOCKS OFF! 


You may select Robert Ludlum’s latest 


bg EE 

best seller, The Bourne Ultimatum, = ROMERTACAR 
° . & THE YEARS OF 

in your choice of any 4: < LYNDON 
JOHNSON 


MEANS | 


3 books for $1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 |. ASCENT 


No obligation to buy any more books. Pub. price $22.05 Pub. price $24.95 









640 
Pub. price $18.95 


One minute he's a pleasant profes- 
sor of Oriental history; the next a 
lithe, clad-in-black figure bringing 
death and destruction to the forces 
of evil. He’s Jason Bourne, the hero 
of two previous Robert Ludlum best 
sellers, The Bourne Identity and The 
Bourne Supremacy. Now he’s back in 
action (is he ever!) when his arch- 
nemesis Carlos, the Jackal, threatens 


Th the lives of Bourne’s wife Marie and 
€ their two small children. 





| Clay a 
TEACHER, | 


LOVE 5K 
LESSON 


















commandeers planes and uncovers 
NC of action whose word is his bond and who kills only when he has 


Though slowing slightly in middle 
tiie age (the man is fifty, after all), Bourne 
_ vache very turn. Stalking the 
Pub. price $21.95 treachery at every turn. Stalking the 
Jackal from Washington to Paris to 
DESIRES to—but then without hesitation. In the world of international 

thrillers, this is the real stuff. 

~ 88 


807 9 . 4 would leave most of us standing 
Pub. price $15.95 Pub. price $21.95 lina um helpless as he changes personalities, 
Moscow and beyond, Bourne is a true old-fashioned hero: a man 
463 
Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $19.95 
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> es 
4 : will | 


& MARY MORGAN ‘iM ici anne = a 


407 480 630 541 
Pub. price $17.95 Pub. price $19.95 — Pub. price M1995 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $19.95 
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NORMAN 
COUSINS ALTE MATIN 


55 
Pub. price $16.95 Pub. price $18.95 









ROBERT 
FULGHUM 


Te 
Satanic Verses 










098 632 301 172 759 624 839 032 
Pub. price $10.95 Pub. price $18.95 Pub. price $22.50 Price $17.95 Pub. price $24.95 Pub. pnce .50 Pub. price $16.95 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $17.95 








































Facts About Membership. Faden a4 inv Book-cf -the 
'f Please enroll m asa member Indicate Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-3-3 Month Club bs gins with vour choice of 4 of today’s best 
bx numbe ps ° 4 books—3 fe X shipt 
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American Scene 





living area. Three store calendars supply 
the only color on the drab walls. As a fly 
buzzes lazily by, Connie asks if she is afraid 
living here. “I’m not scared,” she replies. 
Connie shakes her head and declares, “I'd 
sleep with a gun.” 

But guns won't solve the barrio’s prob- 
lems, which include domestic violence. 
Mahon has discovered that wife beating is 


| common. One volunteer mom knows this 





dark secret all too well. She has survived 
her own tormented marriage, but a teen- 
age friend has a boyfriend who beats her. 
“No man that hits you loves you,” the vol- 
unteer told her. But the advice did not take 
hold, for her friend, now pregnant, is back 
with the boyfriend. So the volunteer is de- 
termined to get her friend the prenatal 
care she never got. “I’m going to show her 
that she doesn’t have to go through it, not 
alone,” she says. “ ‘You want to have a 
healthy baby, hold it in your arms and love 
it?’ I ask them. They say yes. So I tell them 
they have to go get medical attention.” 


t 6 a.m., another woman, Victoria 

Sanchez, does just that, catching a bus 
for the hour-long trip to Lyndon Baines 
Johnson General, a new brick public hos- 
pital that delivers 15,000 babies each year. 
Inside, its long halls reveal a modern-day 
baby factory. Low-birth-weight babies, 
smaller than Cabbage Patch dolls, crowd 
nurseries designed for big healthy babies. 
In the intensive-care unit, doctors and 
nurses handle about a thousand babies an- 
nually, twice as many infants as they 
should, according to the unit’s medical di- 
rector Dr. Joseph Garcia-Prats. 

“We still don’t have a tradition in our 
country that says you will get prenatal 
care,”’ he laments. “Each day costs taxpay- 
ers a bundle to keep a tiny, often sick, baby 
alive. One infant, here since October, has 
already cost almost $200,000 in hospital 
charges alone. If that money were invested 
instead in prenatal care, the future savings 
would be astounding, with each dollar 
spent today saving up to $10 tomorrow. It’s 
like the mechanic says, “You can pay me 
now, Or you can pay me later.’ ” 

“My main concern is about losing the 
baby,” says Sanchez, her dark, sad eyes 
clashing with her flowered maternity top. 
Neighbor Maricela Morales, a mother of 
two, has helped bring Sanchez under the 
Madres’ comforting wings. “Don’t be 
afraid,” says Morales, “because I’ve lost 
three, and it’s God’s will.” 

The Madres are trying to save lives. But 





| first they must overcome the barriers of 


language, fear and poverty. “The priority is 
survival,” explains Mahon. “If you get a 
woman food, they're all going to know that 
you care. You're going to start building 
trust.” So far, the volunteer mothers have 
reached about 3,000 women, and they are 
making a difference. For too many infants, 


though, the change iscoming too late. = 
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America’s favorite to the rescue. 
No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster” 
More people take our word for it. teenies 









































Does the “replica” outperform the famous original? 


Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
only *3922* 


“But read this ad for an even better deal. 


ne of the world’s truly fine line of products are Europe’s Mont 

blanc pens, appropriately named after that continent's high- 
est mountain. If you have ever written with a Montblanc pen, you 
know how great they really are. Writing with them is a delight 
and almost effortless. One substantial drawback, however, as 
with so many luxuries, is that their price is awfully high. It is 
easy to spend $150 or more for one of them. Our Japanese 
friends have created a “replica” of this outstanding pen, 
which (except for one small detail—it doesn’t have that 6- 
pointed star on the top) is indistinguishable in appear- 
ance, heft and feel. Not surprisingly, they called it Mount 
Fuji. It has the same hi-lacquer finish, with goldtone 
accents, as the famous original. The ceramic writing 
tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will 
never flatten or skip, even after hardest and longest use: 

The most remarkable thing about the Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen is its price. We are the 

exclusive direct mail distributors of this splended writing instrument and can offer 
it therefore for just $39.95. But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for $79.90, 
and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Discard 
those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, 
zive character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy 
Freat yourself to better writing and get your Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen(s) today! 


great 
reservoir of 
the Mount Puyi 
Ceramic Pen 
holds enough ink 
a line 6.3 
That is 
enough to write a me. 
dium-size novel, But 
just in case, an extra tip 
and an extra reserve are 
included 













FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER — For quantity orders (100+), call Ernest Gerard, 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 6570 or write him at the address below. 


Please give order Code #4800A246 for Mount Fuji since 1967 a 

Ceramic Pen. lf you prefer, mail check or card au ® 
thorization and expiration. We need daytime phone 

for all orders and issuing bank for charge orders 

UPS/insurance: $4.95 for one Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 


and $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery 
You have 30 day return and one year warranty 131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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‘l was wondering if you could possibly return 
the cup of Johnnie Walker Black Label you borrowed. 




















A ttention, class. It’s the year 
2000, and you have two days 
to put out an issue of TIME. 

That was the assignment 
handed to 300 seventh- through 
tenth-graders in the Northern 
Valley schools of Bergen County, 
N.J., last week by their teachers 
as part of a six-year-old campaign 
to show talented youngsters how 
to solve complex problems. The 
sources for the students’ stories 
were 14 speakers from local uni- 
versities, government agencies, a 
law firm and the press, who 
talked about everything from the 
latest developments in medicine 
and genetics to demographic 
trends and family issues. After a 
day of listening and note-taking, the students had six hours to 
turn the information into issues of TIME, complete with cover sto- 
ries and new sections. Their entries would be judged on content, 
quality of writing, plausibility and creativity. 

he students, who came from nine schools in the region, were 
divided into groups to produce 21 different magazines. Once se- 
nior editor Thomas Sancton explained how the TIME staff puts 
the magazine together each week, the students took over, assign- 
ing themselves to writing, editing and hand printing their maga 








suitcase. For a dealer near you, call 1-800-635-5505. And get the perfect room for two. ey 





TIME of the future: the winning students and their magazines 


“As of May 1, 2000, cigarettes 
have been declared illegal.” 


Room for two. 


With the roomy 10-piece Concepts Collection, two can live comfortably outofthesame / 


zines on poster boards, as well as 
* creating advertisements, graphs 
2 and pictures. Says Sancton: 
> “They were a bright, eager bunch 
of kids—the ideal TIME journal- 
ists of the future.” 

What did Time of the year 
2000 report? Smokers will be dis- 
couraged to learn that “as of May 
1, 2000, cigarettes have been 
declared illegal.” Dan Quayle 
will be pleased to discover that he 
has become President. The last 
homeless person in the U.S. will 
have found a permanent place to 
live, somewhere in Chicago, and 
the cure for AIDs will have come 
from a wildflower found in the 
jungles of Africa. A top item in 
Milestones: Elizabeth Taylor’s marriage to Johnny Carson. The 
covers of the two winning magazines announced the arrival of 
aliens on earth and superbabies created through genetic engi- 
neering. “The kids did a tremendous job,” says Patricia Raupers, 
district coordinator of gifted programs. “They developed some 
creative ideas under a tight deadline.” 
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AIG Issues Forum 


Why reforming our liabi 
Americais to succeed 














EXCESSIVE LIABILITY AWARDS MAKE IT TOUGH 
FOR U.S. COMPANIES TO COMPETE. 


We are a compassionate society. We want to 
compensate those who have suffered 

But when our courts expand traditional con- 
cepts of liability, causing defendants to pay 
excessive compensation, we're adding to the costs 
we all pay for goods and services. We're encourag- 
ing companies to stop research and development 


on new products. And we're even making it harder 


for U.S. companies to compete overseas 
PAYING A HIDDEN TAX. 


In reality, the American system of liability has 
become the source of a hidden tax on our 
economy—a tax that can account for as much as 
50% of the price paid for a product. 

What’ worse, it has been estimated that this 
hidden tax amounts to $80 billion a year—a sum 
equal to the combined profits of the nation’ 200 
largest corporations. 

Our economic competitors’ legal systems do not 
encourage litigation to the extent we do. Consider, 
for example, that there are 30 times more lawsuits 
per capita in the U.S. than in Japan. 

Is it any wonder that America is having a tough 
time competing in overseas markets? 


UNCERTAINTY STIFLES ENTERPRISE. 


lhe unpredictability of our liability system is 
also enormously costly to American competitiveness. 
For example, in a recent survey of CEOS, the Con- 
ference Board found that worry about potential 
liability lawsuits caused 47% of firms surveyed to 
discontinue one or more product lines. In addi- 
tion, 25% stopped certain product research and 
development, and 39% decided against introduc- 











ing a new product. Meanwhile, our overseas 
competitors continue to research and develop new 
products at an ever-increasing pace 


ARE WE CONTROLLING RISKS 
OR INCREASING THEM? 


When we give a drunk driver the right to sue an 
automaker or highway engineer for a million dollars 
after a crash, are we controlling risk? 

Or just encouraging risky and careless behavior? 

If you are a manufacturer, you can be sued even 
if your product has state-of-the-art safety 
features. Even if your customer misused it against 
your instructions. Even if the risks of misuse 
were obvious. 

When fear of lawsuits causes physicians to limit 
services to patients—or worse, abandon their prac- 





ity system is essential if 
inoverseas markets. 











tice altogether—lack of adequate medical treatment 
means greater risks for everyone 

Is this controlling risk or increasing it? 

Its an unhealthy and dangerous situation that 
needs correcting, 


WE MUST REFORM OUR “DEEP POCKETS” 
APPROACH TO LIABILITY. 


Specifically, we need to change our approach 
and base liability suits on fault 

Our current system often encourages the frivolous 
suing of those with the ability to pay—in other 


words, those with “deep pockets.” But does it make 


sense to hold such parties entirely liable, even if 
they were only minimally at fault? 


A MORE RATIONAL APPROACH. 


Those who suffer economic losses because 
of another partys negligence should be fairly reim 
bursed. No one could argue with this principle 
There should also be just compensation for pain 
and suffering resulting from real and severe 
injuries, 

But can we afford to continue a system that 
encourages litigation and financial judgements 
bearing little direct relationship to fault or to the 
actual cost of injuries suffered? 

Clearly, a better approach is needed 


CONGRESS HAS A ROLE. 


Legislation providing a uniform product liability 
standard would allow American companies to 
compete without the burdens of excessive liability 
risks. And this would unclog the courts and put 
American business in a stronger position as 
barriers to international trade and investment fall 

There is proposed legislation before Congress 

















dealing with these issues. A solution to the liability 


crisis is vital to American competitiveness, and 
Congress can play a role in restoring the right 
balance 


SO DO THE COURTS. 


When all is said and done, our courts are the 
interpreters of our laws and our values. Its 
our values as a society that count, especially as 
reflected in the courts and individual jury 
decisions 

logether our legislative and judicial branches 
must recognize the damage being done to 
American competitiveness from the current lia- 
bility system. And help America restore the 
proper balance 


Why ts AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the largest 
underwriter of commercial and industrial insurance in 
America, and the leading U.S.-based international 
insurance organization 

Since we deal every day with issues affecting the 


future of the world economy, it’s understandable that we 


champion reform designed to strengthen American 
businesss competitive stance in global markets 
Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling by con- 
tacting your elected officials—judges and legislators 
with your own views 
Or if you prefer, write M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, 
AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270 





World leaders in insurance | 


and financial services. 
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The Congressman challenges the President and his own party: “Adopt my plan to fix the deficit, or come up with a better one” 
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Déja Vood 

éja Voodoo? 

Dan Rostenkowski proposes a grand budget compromise. The White 
House sounds interested, but it may just be playing an old politicalgame __ | 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


olitics is a science. No, politics is 
an art. Stop—both are wrong. 
Politics is a game, played in 
Washington these past two years 
by politicians so concerned about the next 
election that they are willing to sacrifice 
the next generation. Every official in the 
capital knows that little can be done to 
bring down the nation’s appalling deficit or 
tackle the problems of drugs, education 
and the environment without raising taxes. 
Still, paralysis prevails. “You go first,” say 
the Democrats in Congress. “No,” replies 
the Bush Administration, “you go first.” 
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Last week someone finally took the 
plunge. House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Dan Rostenkowski uttered 
the dreaded words, higher taxes, as the so- 
lution to the deficit. “Adopt my plan to fix 
the deficit, or come up with a better one,” 
he challenged. In addition to an increase in 
some excise levies and in income tax rates 
for the wealthiest Americans, Rostenkow- 
ski called for a one-year moratorium on the 
indexing of tax brackets to inflation (a Rea- 
gan-era reform that protects taxpayers from 
being hit with ever higher rates). 

Most startling for a Democrat, he pro- 
posed cuts as well: not just a predictable 
3% annual reduction in defense spending 





but also a one-year freeze on most Gov- 
ernment programs, including a scheduled 
cost of living increase for Social Security 
recipients. Protecting Social Security 
from Republican budget cutters has been 
the Democrats’ most effective campaign 
technique in recent years. By offering to 
give up the increase in return for G.O.P. 
cooperation on taxes, Rostenkowski was 
proposing mutual political disarmament. 
On its face, the Rosty tax plan looks like 
something that would make George Bush’s 
lips tremble and his teeth clench. But White 
House press secretary Marlin Fitzwater re- 
fused all opportunities to deep-six it. “We 
don’t want to pour too much cold water ona 





plan we may want to swim around in for a 
while,” he said. The water was warm 
enough for Bush to pick up the phone and 
call his old friend—the two served together 
on Ways and Means during the late 1960s— 
and thank the chairman for his suggestion. 
He praised Rostenkowski for trying to 
“break the ice.” Although he carefully re- 
peated his pledge of no new taxes at Tues- 
day’s press conference, Bush added, “I’m 
only one player.” 

Was this a deal in the making or just 
one more step in the annual dance be- 
tween the Democrats and the White 
House? Almost every year Washington's 
divided Government hints at a grand com- 
promise, then scrambles away as both sides 
point fingers and duck for cover. Last April 
the flirtation culminated in a bipartisan 
Rose Garden budget ceremony. The coop- 
eration ended when Bush proposed a capi- 
tal-gains-tax cut. 

Rostenkowski took the unusual step of 
confiding in the White House staff members 
before his Sunday announcement, and was 
assured they would not ridicule it. Chief of 
Staff John Sununu is said to like the mis- 
chief factor: by embracing Rostenkow- 
ski, he throws Democrats into disarray. 
He also turns the spotlight away from 
House majority leader Richard Gep- 
hardt, Bush’s most vocal critic, and 
from New York Senator Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan, who is not in the habit 
of going to the White House to clear his 
proposals, such as his call for a cut in 
Social Security taxes. White House 
Budget Director Richard Darman also 
has a weakness for mischief, but has al- 
ways favored a package deal. He called 
the plan “a genuinely well-motivated ef- 
fort worthy of serious attention.” 

A trifle patronizing perhaps, like giv- 
ing Rostenkowski points for neatness and 
spelling, but in Darman-speak, this keeps 
the door open while the budget director fig- 
ures out how the new proposal cuts for him. 
Unlike Sununu, who derives pleasure just 
from the sport of the job, Darman sees him- 
self making headlines and history, the wor- 
thy subject of future biographers. As the 
Administration’s top fiscal strategist, his 
name would be attached to any grand com- 
promise, even if Rosty gets a footnote. 
Slicing through the Budget Knot may be 
so tempting that Darman might violate 
the Administration’s firmest vow, 
When he was asked last week how 
long the “no new taxes” pledge 
would last, he said playfully, “For 
the time being, forever.” 

The time being looks like 
forever to congressional Dem- 
ocrats up for re-election in 
1990. Most of them like 
their jobs, and are al- 
ready imagining a wave 
of negative ads slam- 
ming “tax and 
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TIME Chart by Joe Lertata 


spend Democrats.” Senate Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Jim Sasser warned, “This 
newfound desire on the part of the White 
House to negotiate on the basis of a lone 
Democrat's call for tax increases and do- 
mestic spending cuts should be taken for 
what it is: political opportunism.” Kansas 
Congressman Jim Slattery fears Republi- 
cans are “setting up the Democrats for an 
ambush.” The leadership is characteristical- 
ly cautious. House Speaker Thomas Foley 
called Rostenkowski’s proposal “very im- 
portant and interesting” but said no com- 
prehensive deficit-reduction plan could be 
considered unless Bush openly abandons 
his Opposition to new taxes. 
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Paranoia, perhaps, but Democrats have 
been here before. After eight years of Re- 
publican bashing, tHey have good reason: in 
a TIME/CNN poll last week, 56% of the pub- 
lic agreed that “Democrats are too quick to 
suggest tax increases to reduce the federal 
deficit.” It will take more to pull them onto 
the dance floor than a “Can we talk?” from 
Bush or taunts from Senate minority leader 
Bob Dole accusing the Democratic leader- 
ship of “scrambling for a way to duck.” 

With taxes and Social Security cuts as 
killer issues, it took someone with nothing 
left to lose to put them on the table. Once 
considered a candidate for Speaker, Ros- 
tenkowski lost control of his own committee 
last session over capital gains and could lose 
again this year. As a representative from 
Chicago's North Side for three decades, he 
is impervious to election-year jit- 
ters. Even if he lost his seat, he 
could walk away from the Hill 

consoled by $1 million 

in campaign funds he 

Gem’ gets to keep. More- 

y \) over, he may have 

been bitten by the 

statesman’s bug. Col- 

leagues say Rostenkowski 

envisions a grand compromise 

on the deficit as the “crowning 
achievement” of his career. 

The plan comes at a time when 
the emptiness of much of the nation- 
al agenda has become painfully obvi- 
ous. Like a teenager promising a night 

on the town without a dime in his 
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Reducing defense spending 
by 3% a year 
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pocket, the Bush Administration is 
beginning to look a little silly issu- 










A one-year freeze on all 
domestic spending except 
programs targeted for the poor 


52% 42% 


ing long reports outlining national 
problems without coming up 
with any funds for the solutions. 
Just two weeks ago, Bush un- 
veiled a glossy 129-page “trans- 























The deficit can be reduced by 
other means 


Raising the tax on gasoline 26% 71% 
A one-year freeze on the cost-of- 
living adjustments for Social 26% 71% 
Security recipients 


portation strategy,” a litany of 
crumbling roads, collapsing 
bridges, clogged highways and 
congested airports, with such 
suggestions as states’ picking 
up the tab and installing toll- 
booths, The transportation 
strategy resembled the Bush 
plans for education, health and 
the environment—long on rhet- 
oric, short on dollars. 
For now, George Bush can 
enjoy the Democratic discomfort. 
Eventually, though, the public 




















‘Aenenicans tor TIME/CNN on March 14 by 
70r 1S plus oF minus 4.5%. 


may also wonder what the 
President is doing. Asked 
to explain why the White 
House will not do more to 
mount an attack on the defi- 
cit, an Administration official 
replied, “We have done a lot. 
\ We have given this plan a lot 
\ of credibility.” In| Washing- 
ton that’s what passes for 
leadership. —Reported 
—_~ by Michael Duffy and Hays 
“a, Gorey/Washington 
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Relic of an earlier and uglier age: children in the strawberry fields of California 


Suffer the Little Children | 


A nationwide sweep uncovers exploitation of young workers 





L ike breadlines and Hoovervilles, 
sweatshops and child labor were sup- 
posed to be relics of an uglier era. Yet be- 
hind barricaded storefronts in Sunset Park, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., immigrant women huddle 
over sewing machines, stitching $2 blouses 
that stores sell for $15.99. Beside them 
work children, some as young as eight, 
snipping thread and bagging dresses for as 
little as $2.50 an hour. The narrow aisles of 
the garment factories are cluttered beyond 
hope of reaching a fire exit, which in many 
instances are blocked by debris. In one 
plant, the wall around the plastic crucifix is 
peeling, the tin ceiling sagging, the floor 
ankle deep in tissue, scraps, foam and fluff. 
But for the steam rising from the ironing 
boards, the air does not move. In the front 
hang row upon row of crisp white cotton 
miniskirts bearing the tag CREATED WITH 
PRIDE IN USA. 

In city after city, town after town, chil- 
dren are slipping into the work force to 
make up for a growing labor shortage, 
while the laws designed to protect them are 
widely flouted. In New York, it is the gar- 
ment industry; in California, the fast-food 
restaurants; in Iowa, the farms; in Mary- 





land, the door-to-door candy sellers. Vio- 
lations of child-labor laws shot up from 
8,877 in 1984 to a record 22,508 last year, 
as ever younger children worked ever long- 
er hours at jobs no one else would take for 
the pay. Though the majority of underage 
workers are middle-class teens supple- 
menting their allowances, many are undoc- 
umented immigrants or impoverished 
members of the urban underclass. 

Under fire from child-welfare groups, 
the Labor Department last week conduct- 








ed Operation Child Watch, a nationwide 
three-day sweep of 3,400 garment shops, 
restaurants, supermarkets and other busi- 
nesses suspected of abusing young work- 
ers. In all, the operation uncovered 7,000 
minors who were illegally employed, which 
could result in more than $1.8 million in 
civil fines. “The cop is on the beat,” de- 
clared Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole. 
“Violations, whether motivated by greed 
or by ignorance, will not be tolerated.” 

In Congress, meanwhile, the House 
Employment and Housing Subcommittee, 
chaired by California Democrat Tom Lan- 
tos, heard testimony from victims critical 
of the Labor Department’s enforcement 
record. Suzanne Boutros of Plainfield, 
Ind., described how her 17-year-old son 
was killed while driving a pizza truck. Mat- 


Investigator and 13-year-old worker 
Putting the “ 





cop on the beat.” 
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thew Garvey told about losing his leg in a 
drying machine while working as a 13-year- 
old at a car wash. The fine: $400. “It is 
shocking to learn,” said Lantos, “that 
thousands of youngsters are jeopardizing 
their education, health and safety by work- 
ing too many hours, too late at night, and in 
dangerous, prohibited occupations.” 

Most abuses occur in service industries, 
such as pizza parlors, supermarkets, movie 
theaters and other businesses that have long 
relied on teenagers to do menial work. Fed- 
eral law allows 14-year-olds to 16-year-olds 
to work no more than three hours on school 


| days, not past 7 p.m., up to 18 hours a week. 


Investigators raided one restaurant that em- 
ployed 156 workers under 16 in violation of 
the hour restrictions. They also found 900 
cases of children operating dangerous ma- 
chinery—meat slicers and paper balers, 
trash compactors and corn pickers. 

Though no one defends placing chil- 
dren in harm’s way, many employers argue 
that there is another side to the story. 
Teenagers who work after school learn dis- 
cipline and responsibility. Migrant farm 
families, in particular, often work together 
in order to earn a semblance of a living 
wage. Stanley Quanyoung runs a small gar- 
ment factory in Brooklyn. When he was 
cited last year for illegally employing his 
15-year-old nephew Kin Wai Ng, Quan- 
young was outraged. If his nephew were 
not working, he would be “walking the 
streets doing nothing,” says Quanyoung. 
“He would fall into a bad gang.” 

Child-welfare advocates reply that they 
are not against teenagers working: they are 
against teenagers being exploited. Teach- 
ers report that students who work late into 
the night often fall behind in their home- 
work and doze off during class. “What that 


does,” says New York Labor Commission- | 
| er Thomas Hartnett, “is rob these young 


people of their future.” Many states are in- 
stituting tougher restrictions: legislation is 
pending in New York that would increase 
fines and reduce hours worked during the 
school term, even for 17-year-olds. New 
Hampshire requires satisfactory academic 
performance in order to obtain a work cer- 
tificate; Missouri and Washington restrict 
the use of children for door-to-door sales 
to protect them from exploitation and vio- 
lent attacks. 

Secretary Dole has set up a task force 
to review and update the list of potentially 
dangerous jobs. She has also stiffened pen- 
alties for violators, who until now might 
have found it more profitable to pay the 
fines than lose their cheap workers. “The 
bottom line is that penalties should not, 
must not be an acceptable cost of doing 
business,” says William Brooks, Assistant 
Labor Secretary for Employment Stan- 
dards. That is a welcome change—and 
badly overdue. — By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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Puerto Rico, the 51st Estado 


scale model of the Statue of 

Liberty evoked memories of 
Tiananmen Square. A mock barri- 
er, dubbed the Wall of Colonialism, 
was battered down as demonstra- 
tors cheered. It might have been an 
anti-Soviet prop at an indepen- 
dence rally in Lithuania. Instead, 
this was in the city of Ponce in 
southern Puerto Rico, and the 
125,000 yellow-clad marchers were 
not calling for the island’s freedom 
but to join the U.S. as the 51st state. 

The March 10 rally was surpris- 
ing for its size, spirit and the message 
emblazoned on some banners: LA 
ESTADIDAD ES PARA LOS POBRES. 
Statehood for the poor? In Puerto 
Rico’s triangulated politics, the 
statehood cause had been monopo- 
lized by the upper class. A small fac- 
tion of nationalists and leftists 
fought, occasionally with guns, for 
total independence. The rest of the 
population appeared content with 
commonwealth status, the pragmatic 
option in effect since 1952. As an 
American commonwealth, or “asso- 
ciated free state” in island usage, 
Puerto Rico has received enough 
benefits and tax concessions from Washing- 
ton to make it rich by Caribbean standards. 
But it remains impoverished compared with 
the mainland, with half the per capita in- 
come of Mississippi. 

Now the triangle has been rearranged. 
The New Progressive Party, led by former 
Governor Carlos Romero Barceld, argues 
that statehood would mean not only politi- 
cal equality but also more food on the table. 
The Popular Democratic Party, 
under incumbent Governor Ra- 
fael Hernandez Col6n, contends 
that only an “enhanced” version of 
commonwealth can protect the is- 
land’s economy as well as its His- 
panic culture. Judging by polls and 
street-corner opinion, Romero's 
statehood campaign today enjoys 
momentum. When the Popular 
Democrats staged a rally in Maya- 
giiez, only 75 partisans showed up. 
Watching the Ponce parade, Luisa 
Rodriguez, an unemployed moth- 
er of seven, said, “I don’t know if 
the North Americans want Puerto 
Rico, but the Puerto Ricans want a 
better form of life. If there is no 
statehood, I will move to Ohio. In 
Ohio, they treat you well.” 

Washington helped promote 
the change in political dynamics. 
In January 1989 Hernandez pro- 
posed that Congress give formal 
blessing to a plebiscite with three 











Statehood gains momentum with a boost from Bush 





Former Governors Romero and Luis Ferre lead the parade 


options: independence, statehood or a 
modified form of commonwealth giving 
the island greater self-government. A 
month later, George Bush endorsed the 
proposal and reaffirmed the G.o.P.'s tradi- 
tional support for statehood. But Bush sig- 
naled that he intended more than the to- 
ken effort made by Republican 


predecessors. Bush and the Republican 
National Committee are trying to pry His- 




















Should D.C. Be Md.? 


he local Pooh-Bahs of Washington share a con- 
sensus in favor of statehood for the capital. Con- 
ional Democrats nominally support creation of 
“New Columbia,” which would have two seats in the 
Senate and one in the House, all certain to be filled by 
Democrats. But Republican opposition and the dis- 
trict’s propensity for comic-opera government keep 
statehood low on the agenda. 
Congressman Ralph Regula of Ohio recently pro- 
posed an alternative: returning the city to Maryland, 
which donated the land 199 years ago. That idea got 
scant attention until Governor William Donald 
Schaefer surprised everyone by saying he would ac- 
cept “retrocession.” But black leaders such as Jesse 
Jackson have denounced the proposal, Schaefer has 
backed away, and congressional insiders say forget it. 
Thus, Washington is likely to remain what state- 
hooders call the last colony for the foreseeable future. 
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panics from their traditional Democratic 
loyalty. Proposing full political equality for 
the island seized from Spain in 1898 helps 
that effort. 

The Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee last summer 
approved a bill that would sanction 
a binding plebiscite in 1991. How- 
ever, the details horrified the Gov- 
ernor’s faction: under the Senate 
bill, the statehood option seems an 
instant gold mine. Islanders would 
get a congressional delegation plus 
full parity with the other 50 states 
in federal welfare assistance im- 
mediately, while the present full 
exemption from federal taxes on 
individuals and companies would 
be phased out only gradually. 
About 40% of the island’s 3.3 mil- 
lion residents now qualify for fed- 
erally supported food assistance. 
According to Hernandez, average 
monthly benefits for a family of 
four would climb from $199 to 
$331. 

These terms allowed Romero to 
proclaim statehood a bonanza for 
ordinary citizens. Hernandez de- 
nounced the Senate draft as “terri- 
bly, dangerously and unacceptably 
unbalanced.” Now the common- 
wealth faction secks help from the 
House. The island demonstrations 
coincided with a visit by the House 
Subcommittee on Insular and In- 
ternational Affairs, which is writing its own 
measure. 

While demands for a swift resolution 
escalate on the island, many members of 
Congress have barely focused on the full 
impact of a plebiscite that would commit 
Washington to the outcome in advance. A 
new economic forecast circulated by Her- 
ndndez this month estimates that under 
the terms of the present Senate draft, 
statehood would cost the Trea- 
sury nearly $25 billion by the year 
2000. According to this projec- 
tion, many large companies would 
leave the island once they had to 
pay full federal taxes, doubling 
the already brutal unemployment 
rate to about 30%. 

These pitfalls and Hernan- 
dez’s complaints may cause Con- 
gress to delay indefinitely. That 
could benefit statehooders on the 
island and Republicans on the 
mainland. Hernandez would be 
blamed for the derailment, giving 
Romero a fine opportunity to re- 
capture the governorship in 1992. 
In courting Hispanics, Bush would 
hold the Democratic Congress re- 
sponsible for denying Puerto Rico 
an opportunity to choose its own 
political fate at a time when 
self-determination is the global 
fashion. — By Laurence |. Barrett. 
With reporting by James Carney/Ponce 
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ith Moscow and Washington more 
likely these days to exchange kisses 

than atomic missiles, it may not seem the 
most opportune time to declare that nucle- 
ar annihilation is just around the corner. 
But followers of the Church Universal and 
Triumphant, a motley New Age amalgam 
of Christianity and Eastern religion, are 
convinced that the end is near—so near 
that they were heading by the thousands 
last week for a warren of bomb shelters 
deep in the hills of Montana. 

Throughout the week, cars loaded with 
baggage, children and guns clogged the 
roads around Paradise Valley, just north of 
Yellowstone National Park, where the 
church has amassed 33,000 acres since re- 
locating its headquarters four years ago 
from Malibu, Calif. Responding to the 
warnings of cuT leader Elizabeth Clare 
Prophet, at least 2,000 of the faithful have 
arrived from Europe, South America and 
across the U.S. With stores in nearby Liv- 
ingston reporting a run on dried food, aspi- 
rin and flashlights, hundreds of trucks were 
hauling supplies to 46 steel-and-concrete 
shelters dug deep into the mountain soil. 
The bunkers range in size from two-person 
containers to a vast subterranean hall de- 

signed for 756 people. 

“We have been invaded,” says state 
Representative Bob Raney. “We're occu- 
pied by an armed force of people with an 
intense allegiance to one person.” That 
person is Prophet, also known as Guru Ma, 
who claims as many as 30,000 followers 
around the world. Lately she has been tell- 
ing them that the apparent warming of 











A New Age guru goes underground 


U.S.-Soviet relations is a Kremlin ruse de- 
signed to get Americans to lower their 
guard. She warns that the world is entering 
a “dangerous period” in March and April. 
Or, as her astrologer and spokesman Mur- 
ray Steinman puts it, “We’re at a general 
trend of accelerated negative karma.” 
Prophet claims to serve as the voice (or 
channel, as New Agers say) for the Ascend- 
ed Masters, a group of heavenly notables 
who include Jesus and Buddha, as well as 
cut founder Mark L. Prophet, 
her husband, who died in 1973. 
Many of the faithful have sold all 
their possessions, quit their jobs 
and emptied their savings ac- 
counts to pay fees of up to 
$10,000 for space in the shelters. 
But this is not the first time that 
Prophet has prophesied Arma- 
geddon; in 1987 she predicted 
that California would fall into the 
sea. That may be one reason why 
church officials have been deny- 
ing that the faithful will be diving for cover 
anytime soon, insisting that the sudden in- 
flux of followers to Montana is merely a re- 
sponse to Prophet's call for a prayer vigil to 
deflect the danger of a nuclear catastrophe. 
With local cut members pulling their 
children from schools and leaving their 
jobs, it would seem that something more 
is up. That feeling was heightened recent- 
ly when Prophet sold the local building 
that houses the church’s printing opera- 
tion, a prime source of revenue. At least 
one internal church memo set last Friday 
as the day that members should be ready 
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Aerial view of preparations at the entrance to one of the mountain hideaways; inside a shelter, a believer made provision for the long haul 


Heading for the Hills 








Her Doomness 





to go underground. Another memo 
quotes a representative of Guru Ma tell- 
ing a shelter-group meeting, “You must 
do nothing but eat, sleep . . . and work at 
least twelve hours a day until the shelters 
are completed.” 

Many of the 12,000 local inhabitants 
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of Park County, the stretch of mountain | 


country where Paradise Valley is located, 
have been watching the CUT community 
with mounting anxiety. Even in an area 
where guns are a familiar sight, it cannot 
have been reassuring to hear that Proph- 
et’s current husband Ed Francis was con- 
victed last fall of illegally purchasing 
$100,000 worth of semiautomatic weap- 
ons, ammunition and handguns. There 
are rumors that the church has 
hired skinheads to guard its 
property after the faithful have 
scurried down below. Several 
teenagers, the children of 
church members, have run 
away in recent weeks, fearing 
they will be forced into the shel- 
ters. “We are secing the results 
of mind control,” says Talita 
Paolini, who with her husband 
left the church last year. “The 
woman is crazy.” 

But before they can descend into the 
bowels of the earth, the faithful will have to 
satisfy some mundane sanitation regula- 
tions. County officials plan to forbid occu- 
pancy until the shelters are equipped with 
proper waste facilities. Police have also 
been busy handing out traffic citations to 
church members speeding along the high- 
way, rushing to ready their shelters before 
the arrival of the missiles they fear are 
coming any day. “If you set a court date,” 
says Sheriff Charley Johnson, “they just 
smile at you.” — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Patrick Dawson/Livingston 
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Other shoe makers give 


Here at Dexter we've always lived by a simple, steadfast rule. To provide the highest quality footwear at the fairest 


ou the look. It’s the price 


possible price. It's a practice that's served us well. Because while you can find other brands that embody 


they cant get down. 


the look of the shoes you see below, there is one thing other shoe companies have yet to match us on. And that's the price. 





The Navigator, with our “ Luxury Liner’ footbed, is available in a variety of colors and priced about $65 a pair 





AVAILABLE AT NORDSTROM, WA, OR, AK, UT, CA, VA + BELK/LEGGETT, SOUTHEASTERN U.S. + FILENE’S, MA, RI 
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ENTERING 
If you go to 


a. ie ill | MmIGRAND ISLAND 


down the world’s 
longest continu- 3 

ous sidewalk. . 21 @) = 37,780 
It runs along f ’ ¢ 

Bayshore Boule- - 
vard and, at six 
and one half 
miles, you might 
say it’s a long 
walk. So take 
the car. 





No matter what the sign says, don’t go 
to Grand Island, Nebraska if you want to 
spend your vacation on an island. Travel 
journals list no islands in Grand Island. 


After you visit the Big Chair in Thomasville, 

North Carolina, you'll surely want to see even 

more giant furniture. 
Lucky for you, the 
world’s biggest bureau 
is only eight miles away 
in High Point. 
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Go to the Garlic Festival in Gilroy, California, for all kinds of 
wonderfully odiferous stuff like garlic perfume, garlic jewelry, garlic wine, a garlic 
corsage and even some garlic ice cream. Thankfully, this picture is not scratch and sniff. 
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Rent ACar 


Where all the miles 








Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Buick Park Aventie: 
All with unlimited free mileage. Every day. At each and every one of our 
86 locations nationwide. For reservations call your Professional Travel 
Agent or call Alamo directly at 1-800-GO-ALAMO. 























The Presidency 





Hugh Sidey 


The Issue That Won’t Wash Away 


G eorge Bush’s helicopter lifted high in Washington's 86° 
winter heat last Wednesday and churned down the Poto- 
mac River valley as the President studied the water for signs of 
bass running in the shallows. Within minutes he was at his des- 
tination, the Potomac Electric Power Co.’s Chalk Point gener- 
ating station, a plant that produces electricity for the White 
House. Under Bush's proposed clean-air program, the facility 
would have to cut half its sulfur dioxide emissions within ten 
years, a $400 million undertaking. “Megabucks,” acknowl- 
edged Bush. “But I am determined to clean up the air.” 

Storm rising—political and natural. Bush can smell it and 
view it on every horizon. The old planet is sagging more than 
ever from its burdens of people and pollution, and it no longer 
takes a hydrologist or climatologist to detect it. Every Ameri- 
can can sec it in the air. You can stand with Nancy Reagan on 
the lawn of her sun-drenched Bel Air home above Beverly 
Hills and see a sinister tongue of smog lick out and engulf the 
office where her husband works 
just three miles below. Or you 
can walk along the low hills of 
North Dakota and scuff through 
the shifting soil that still blows 
against the stubble in the dry 
fields. Same message. 

Les Brown, head of World- 
watch Institute, warns again this 
year of the globe's diminishing 
ability to produce enough food to 
keep up with population growth 
because of erosion, deforestation 
and air pollution. His annual State 
of the World report has sold out— 
100,000 copies—and the presses 
are being readied for a new run. 
There are scoffers, principally in 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, who say we can release mil- 
lions of acres of cropland from the 
soil banks, pour on the fertilizer 
and meet any food demand. But 
Brown, with his soft voice and his inevitable bow tic, holds firm. 
Grain stocks are low; air pollution has reduced U.S. crop pro- 
duction 5% or 10%. Major weather aberrations around the 
globe could easily produce food scarcities and political unrest. 

Statistical arguments aside, the U.S. tells its own story of 
concern on the front pages of papers and on local newscasts. 
Solid wastes, pesticides, oil spills, chemical fertilizers. Ask edi- 
tors from Kalamazoo, Mich., to Boulder, and they will tell you 
no story plays so steadily as the devastations of the natural 
world. And almost anyone who wanders through the country 
hears it, from coffee shop to filling station. 

Bill Kastner of the U.S. Geological Survey office in Den- 
ver monitors the monstrous Ogallala Aquifer, that famous un- 
derground sponge that reaches from South Dakota to the high 
plains of Texas, touches eight states and embraces 174,000 sq. 
mi. In some places the water level has fallen 200 ft., leaving the 
balance between use and recharge from rainfall in precarious 
condition. Given a little hot dry weather and good farm prices 
that encourage increased grain planting, the irrigation pumps 
will begin to whir, in all likelihood sucking up more water than 
will be replaced. 





Fate of the earth: in satellite photograph, sediments from 
the plains states pour from the mouth of the Mississippi 
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In southern Iowa, where they don’t need irrigation 
water and where the black loam used to stretch like a carpet 
from horizon to horizon, you top a hill and find the brown 
claw marks of a monster that has scoured off the land’s pre- 
cious mantle, leaving the gummy, less productive clay show- 
ing in streaks. The monster is erosion, brought on by poor 
farming. 

Five hundred miles south, you can stand on the banks of 
the Mississippi and watch that topsoil roll by, going down to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The 34 million acres of fragile cropland 
taken out of production over the past few years have helped 
stem this wash, but farmers are still losing to crosion four tons 
of topsoil for every ton of grain produced. 

In Florida, just 200 miles below man’s imaginative cre- 
ation, Disney World, nature's great act, the Everglades, is on 
the edge of collapse because of dry weather and the demands 
for water. The National Park Service is seeking money so that 
the Army Corps of Engineers can 
uproot some of their canals and 
dams that have routed water to 
commercial use. It is a new expe- 
rience for the Army engineers, 
who rarely undo their majestic al- 
terations of Mother Nature. But 
suddenly the thirsty residents of 
Miami realize that if the Ever- 
glades aquifers languish, so does 
the city. Here again, some good 
wet weather would help. With 
more than half the U.S. popula- 
tion jammed into strips 50 miles 
wide on the coasts and around 
the Great Lakes, even small 
changes in weather produce no- 
ticeable stress. 

With the Berlin Wall down, 
the cold war over, the drug battle 
stuck in stalemate, almost every- 
body in the political world is wak- 
ing up to the fact that the preser- 
vation and care of the land, air and water may rise and 
dominate all other issues. It links hearts and minds across con- 
tinents, obliterates old barriers that kept people apart, ban- 
ishes ideology. Eighty-seven-year-old Senator Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina turned a deaf ear for years, but now 
he has listed the improvement of the environment as one of 
his top goals before he is called up yonder. The environmental 
political flood is about to break over us all. 

On April 22, Earth Day 1990 may produce a demonstra- 
tion of 100 million people in 133 countries, united in a plea to 
the globe's leaders to get on with the great cleanup. Already 
there are 1,500 separate programs and demonstrations 
planned in the U.S., and the harried staff of Earth Day, en- 
camped in a small office in Palo Alto, Calif., receives notifica- 
tion of at least 100 new events each day. They expect crowds of 
hundreds of thousands of people in New York City and Wash- 
ington, and out in Tennessee the good green thumbs are ex- 
pecting to plant 4 million tulip poplar seedlings. The quiet cel- 
ebrations of kids and oldsters in backyards and nursing homes 
will be as dense as the stars in the heavens—the ones we used 
to see. a 
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PRESENTING AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING EUROPEAN AIRLINE. 


ing from, we make your European 
4 trip easier with four convenient 
US. gateways. 

American already serves more 
European cities nonstop from 
Dallas/Fort Worth and Chicago 
than any other airline. And we can 
provide convenient service to 


American Airlines is spread- 
ing its wings all across Europe with 
service to eight countries and 11 
European cities. And with over 100 
flights every week, American truly 
is America’s fastest growing Euro- 
pean airline.* 

No matter where you're leav- 
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Europe from New York and Raleigh/Durham. 
So now American gives you more choices 
than ever before. 

And not only are we growing faster, our 
commitment to inflight service has never 
been stronger. In fact, our inflight menu and 
wine selection were ranked number one in 
the world by Business Traveller magazine. 
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All this, plus our on-time record, has 
helped make American Airlines the largest air 
line in the free world. And the fastest growing 
American airline to Europe. 


*Glasgow, Scotland, service begins in May. Schedules subject to change 
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Were Millions 
The Motive? 


The sons of a video mogul are 
accused of slaying their parents 





ven in Hollywood the script seemed 

bizarre: an entertainment mogul and 
his wife are cut down by multiple shotgun 
blasts as they sit watching television and 
snacking on berries and cream in their 
Beverly Hills mansion. Their two hand- 
some sons return home from an evening at 
the movies to discover the horribly man- 
gled bodies. The police probe the possibili- 
ty of a Mafia hit but find nothing. The boys 
inherit their parents’ fortune, estimated at 
at least $14 million, and a $400,000 insur- 
ance policy. Seven months later, the sce- 
nario takes a shocking twist when police ar- 
rest the orphaned sons and charge them 
with committing the killings. 

Jose Menendez was only 45 when he 
was killed in August; his wife Mary Louise 
was 44. He had been a hustling Cuban kid 
sent to the U.S. by his well-to-do parents 
when he was 16 to avoid indoctrination by 
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The accused brothers appear in court 


ord-and-video distribution business. He 
founded his own video- and music-soft- 
ware distribution company, Live Enter- 
tainment Inc., and joined the board of di- 
rectors of Carolco Pictures Inc., producer 
of the Rambo films. The couple and their 
two athletically gifted sons, Joseph Lyle, 
22, and Erik Galen, 19, were described as a 
handsome, happy family, often seen play- 
ing tennis and other sports together. 

After the slayings, the sons dealt with 
their grief in different fashions. The elder 
bought a Porsche and a restaurant in 
Princeton, near the university from which 
he had been expelled in 1988 because of 
honor-code violations. His brother aban- 
doned plans to enter UCLA and joined the 


had suspicions of the boys’ involvement.” 
Police had ruled out a gangland murder 
because of the sheer savagery of the attack. 
“Mob killings are ‘clean’; this one wasn’t,” 
says an officer. Suspicions were further 
heightened when family members told po- 
lice that a copy of what might have been 
a new will had been erased from Jose Me- 
nendez’s home computer. “The focus be- 
came very clear over the past few months,” 
said Chief of Police Marvin lannone. 
There was some physical evidence, but 
“we were waiting for the glue binding it 
together.” 

That came when investigators learned 
that all of the Menendez family had been 
consulting a psychologist, Jerome Oziel. 
After several people approached the po- 
lice with new information in late February, 
officers armed with a search warrant con- 
fiscated records and tapes from the psy- 
chologist’s office. Lawyers for the Menen- 
dez brothers argued that seizure of the 
tapes violated the laws governing doctor- 
patient confidentiality, But the district at- 
torney, Ira Reiner, said the confidentiality 
rule can be broken when a patient presents 
a continuing danger or threat. The district 
attorney filed murder charges against the 
Menendez brothers, asking for the death 
penalty. Said Reiner: “It’s been our experi- 


the then new Castro regime. He rose rapid- 
ly in the rental-car business but made his 
real mark as a shrewd operator in the rec- 





junior professional tennis circuit. 
But early on, says Lieut. Russell Olson, 
the Beverly Hills chief of detectives, “we 


ence in the district attorney's office that 
$14 million provides ample motive for 
someone to kill somebody.” a 




















SORE LOSER. After his 
licking in the Nicaraguan 
election, Sandinista Daniel 
Ortega got soothing advice 
from Jimmy Carter. “I won 
one and lost one,” said the 
former U.S. President. “It 
feels terrible to lose, but 
you'll get over it. I did.” 
Snapped ex-First Lady 
Rosalynn Carter: “I didn’t.” 
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CZECH-MATING CHINA. A meeting last month between 
Czech President Vaclav Havel and the Dalai Lama would nor- 
mally have provoked a stinging protest from China, which re- 
gards the Tibetan leader as an archenemy. But Beijing held its 
fire when it discovered that a Taiwanese trade delegation was 
in Prague, checkbook in hand, poised to exploit the anticipat- 
ed breach in Sino-Czechoslovak relations. Czech diplomats 
firmly told the Chinese that the Dalai Lama’s visit would not 
be canceled and Beijing could take it or leave it. Recognizing 
the big bucks Taiwan was ready to dole out to establish them- 
selves in Czechoslovakia, Beijing decided to leave it. 


DON’T HANG UP (CHAPTER 1). George Bush is not the 
first leader of the free world to accept a crank call from a hoax- 
er. As President, Ronald Reagan often shot the breeze with 
whoever happened to dial his number. Once a man identifying 
himself as Bill Smith called the White House and asked to 
speak with the President. Mistaking the caller for Attorney 


_ Grapevine 


General William French Smith, White House operators 
patched him through to Camp David. For the next 30 minutes, 
Reagan listened to Bill Smith from Pennsylvania rattle on 
about his mortgage payments and his family problems. 


DON’T HANG UP (CHAPTER 2). White House press sec- 
retary Marlin Fitzwater has been victimized by phone prank- 
sters posing as everyone from U.S. Senator Danicl Patrick 
Moynihan to Georgette Mosbacher, wife of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Asked by a reporter if Fitzwater, an eligible bach- 
elor, would hang up on Marla Maples, he quipped, “If Marla 
Maples called, or anyone with 
the audacity to say she was 
her, we'd accept it.” 
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Making a point, the disabled surmount the Capitol steps 





Keeping Up 
With the News 


With the communist world 
changing so rapidly, what’s a 
sixth-grade social-studies stu- 
dentin North Carolina to do? Af- 
ter events such as the fall of the 
Berlin Wall outpaced many 
questions on a statewide current- 
events test, officials decided it 
would be too expensive to update 
it. Instead they admonished stu- 
dents: “Do not think about the 
recent governmental changes 
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ACrawl-In 
At the Capitol 


There had never been such a 
sight at the entrance to the U.S. 
Capitol. Dozens of disabled 
people abandoned their wheel- 
chairs and crawled up the steep 
stone steps on knees, elbows 
and backs. The climb was not 
really necessary. The Capitol is 
equipped with ramps and eleva- 
tors for wheelchairs. But the 
point was to rally support for 
the Americans with Disabilities 


Act, which would require public 
buildings and transportation 
systems to accommodate the 
disabled. 

One major obstacle to pas- 
sage of the bill is the fear of 
small-business groups that it 
might be amended to allow dis- 
abled people to bring damage 
suits if they are discriminated 
against. To prevent an ava- 
lanche of court cases, the Justice 
Department has urged Con- 
gress to specify the circum- 
stances under which the dis- 
abled could sue for damages. A 
compromise is expected. s 











that have occurred in the past few 
months when you choose your 
answers to the questions about 
Eastern Europe.” 

That angered teachers, who 
argued that the policy would 
undermine their efforts to keep 
students abreast of history in 
the making. After an outcry in 
the media, school officials 
dashed off a new version of the 
test to the printers in time for 
the April examination. Now a 
student who says Soviet citizens 
can vote for “candidates of 
their choice” will be credited 
with the correct answer. 2 





Atoning for 
Atomic Sins 


Although the Atomic Energy 
Commission knew by 1951 that 
venting radon gas from urani- 
um mines could greatly reduce 
workers’ exposure to radiation, 
it waited 20 years to require the 
practice at mines in Southwest- 
ern states. As a result, thou- 
sands of miners, many of them 
Navajos from local reserva- 
tions, contracted lung cancer, 
and many of them died. In 1979, 
200 workers with cancer sued 
the Federal Government for 
damages, but courts dismissed 
the case on the ground of sover- 
eign immunity, which exempts 
the Government from legal li- 
ability unless it gives its consent. 

Congress is finally moving 
to redress this lingering wrong. 
Last week a Senate energy sub- 
committee held a hearing in 
Shiprock, N. Mex., on legisla- 





tion that would provide $100 
million in compensation to 
miners and their families. As 
part of that sum, up to $50,000 
would be granted to people ex- 
posed to radiation as a result of 
nuclear-bomb tests. The Justice 
Department, however, opposes 
the bill, arguing that the com- 
pensation amounts to a costly 
“entitlement program.” a 


Aformer uranium miner 
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FOREIGN AID 


The First 
Peace Dividend 


When Panama and Nicaragua 
took their dramatic turns to- 
ward democracy with more 
than a little push from the U.S.; 
President George Bush de- 
clared that both needed aid 
from America to rebuild their 
economies. But he did not say 
where he would find the money. 
As Congress seemed to dawdle 
over the problem, Bush last 
week said funds could be divert- 
ed from the military. If Con- 
gress agrees, this would be the 
first budgetary dividend from 
the global moves toward peace. 

Calling the aid a “Fund for 
Democracy,” Bush said Nicara- 
gua should get $500 million and 
Panama $570 million. To pay 
for it, the Pentagon would post- 
pone projects at Fort Ord, 
Calif., Fort Knox, Ky., and Fort 
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Panama's President Endara 





Hood, Texas, delay repairing 
the damaged battleship Jowa 
and use savings from a hiring 
freeze. Bush said Congress 
should vote the aid package by 
April 6. It is expected to do so, 
but only after enlarging the pot. 
Since the President has opened 
the military vault, Congress 
presumably will look for the ex- 
tra cash at the Pentagon. @ 





Wise Beyond 
Their Years 


Adult criminals presumably 
face harsher punishment than 
do juveniles. But some delin- 
quents in Houston don’t believe 
that. When arrested, scores of 
Harris County youngsters in the 
past year have falsely claimed 
to be at least 17. Those who 
were not caught in the lie spent 
less time locked up than they 





nals know that their punish- 
ment grows with each convic- 
tion. What many youthful 
offenders have learned is that 
juvenile records are normally 
kept apart from those of adults. 
If they can pass themselves off 
as older, a search of the adult 
records will not turn up their 
previous crimes. Thus, they are 
sentenced as first offenders and 
are soon free. Explains Captain 
Virginia Quinn, who supervises 
the processing of up to 800 peo- 
ple a day at the Harris County 





would have if they had admitted | Jail: “We just don’t have time to 


being younger. _ 
How can that be? All crimi- 


check everybody who looks too 
young for their claimed age.” = 
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SOVIET UNION 


Nothing Less 








Than a Coup 


More power for Gorbachev, less for 
his party, but hard going is ahead 
as Lithuania leads the republics 
down the road to independence 


ByJOHNKOHAN MOSCOW 


uestion: What is the difference 
between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.? 
Answer: In the U.S., Gorbachev 
would probably be elected President. 

Popularly elected he was not, but Mi- 
khail Gorbachev nevertheless swore him- 
self in last week as the first real President 
the U.S.S.R. has ever had. As the parlia- 
mentarians at the third session of 
the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties rose to their feet, Gorbachev 
walked from his seat to a small ta- 
ble by a red hammer-and-sickle 
flag. Placing his right hand on a 
copy of the Soviet constitution, he 
intoned, “I solemnly swear to 
serve faithfully the peoples of our 
country, to strictly abide by the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R., to 
guarantee the rights and free- 
doms of our citizens and consci- 

| entiously fulfill the high duties en- 
trusted to me as President of the 
Soviet Union.” 

For seven decades Soviets 
have heard countless promises 
from their Communist leaders, 
but never an official oath to honor 
the constitution. The document in 
question was an outdated product 
of the Brezhnev era. Gorbachev's 
new office, and the expanded 
powers that go along with it, were 
won by parliamentary, not popu- 
lar, vote. But there was no deny- 
ing the fact that almost five years 
to the day after he assumed the 
position of General Secretary of 
the Communist Party, Gorbachev 


‘4 system of genuine people power is being created.” 


| had engineered nothing less than a coup 
| d'état, effectively ending his party’s mo- 
nopoly on power. Said he: “We all can feel 
the first real results of political change. A 
system of genuine people power is being 
created and the groundwork laid for build- 
| ing a country governed by law.” 

Some Soviets complained that Gorba- 
chev’s accession to executive power hardly 
resembled true democracy. Others grum- 
bled that his political changes have 


For the first time: swearing to abide by the constitution 
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brought precious-little improvement to a 
distressed economy. Gorbachev would 
probably win election if tested at the 
polls—for want of a real alternative. Yet 
despite his sweeping new powers, he faces 
a populace disenchanted with his failure to 
fulfill the promises he has made and in- 
creasingly skeptical that he is moving radi- 
cally enough to do so. 

During the four-day congress the 
Soviet leader heard some of the bluntest 

_ public criticism to date of his poli- 
cies. Economic reformer Nikolai 
Shmelev complained that “as far 
as the economy is concerned, we 
have built a madhouse and con- 
tinue to live according to the laws 
of a madhouse.” 
Deputies warned that society was 
“slipping into a swamp even more 
boggy than in the stagnation peri- 
od.” At one point Deputy Tei- 
muraz Avaliani, from a Siberian 
coal-mining region, even urged 
the parliamentarians “not to 
vote for Gorbachev under any 
circumstances.” 

They did, but his victory was a 
far cry from the 99.9% landslides 
once manufactured for Soviet 
leaders. Now allowed to vote their 
own minds, 495 Deputies op- 
posed Gorbachev, 54 abstained, 
another 122 walked off with their 
ballots to protest the undemocrat- 
ic spectacle and as many as 245 
failed to participate at all. Against 
no competition, he won with a vic- 
tory majority of only 59%, 

The President will need all the 
support—or courage — he can 
muster to handle the challenges of 


Conservative 








his office. Conspicuous by their absence 
during the voting were most of the Lithua- 
nian Deputies. Four days before, their state 
parliament had picked a President of its 
own, Vytautas Landsbergis, the soft- 
spoken head of the Sajudis popular-front 
movement. In one of his first official acts, 
Landsbergis proclaimed Lithuania an inde- 
pendent state. The bold show of defiance 
drew a rebuke from the congress, which 
overwhelmingly affirmed that Soviet laws 
“continue to apply on Lithuanian territo- 
ry.” Gorbachev labeled the Lithuanian de- 
cision “illegal and invalid,” winning ap- 
plause from the assembly when he ruled out 
negotiations on the grounds that “you carry 
out negotiations with a foreign country.” 
On Friday he gave the republic three days 
to renounce its independence declaration. 
Lithuania’s rush to secede was prompt- 
ed in part by fears that Gorbachev might 
use his new powers to declare a state of 
emergency in the republic as a way to regain 
control. But Gorbachev appears to be com- 
mitted to finding a political solution to the 
crisis. “There would not be negotiations but 
a repectful dialogue,” he said. Even Polit- 
buro conservative Yegor Ligachev firmly 
ruled out military intervention, noting that 
“tanks cannot help in this business.” 
Moscow may be hoping that an econom- 
ic cold shower will be enough to douse some 
of Lithuania’s ardor. The Baltic state may 
produce more than enough food to feed its 
population of 3.7 million, but it depends al- 
most entirely on the Soviet Union for oil, 
natural gas and raw materials, running up a 
yearly trade deficit with the union of $2.3 
billion. Engineers at the Vilnius Furniture 
Factory, which buys 30% of its timber from 
other republics, say Moscow has already cut 
back on supplies and intends to increase 


timber prices one-third. 
Other Soviet enterprises 
may also decide not to sup- 
ply Lithuania with goods 
unless they are paid in hard 
currency. Such pressures 
could bring on factory clo- 
sures, unemployment and ¢ 
inflation. 

Despite some morning- 
after trepidation, the Lith- 
uanians are determined to 
establish customs and visa 
procedures, print their own 
currency and 
planes from state-owned 
Aeroflot to start a Lithua- 
nian airline. If Gorbachev 
continues to demand an indemnity of some 
$34 billion for Sovict investment during 
the past five decades, the republic is pre- 
pared to submit a bill of its own for com- 
pensation for the 300,000 citizens that the 
Lithuanians claim were killed, imprisoned 
or exiled as the Soviets took control of 
their homeland and for economic misman- 
agement by the Kremlin. An equally con- 
tentious issue is what to do about the 
50,000 Lithuanian soldiers currently in the 
Sovict armed forces, now that the Supreme 
Council has passed a law abolishing com- 
pulsory military service. 

Secessionist fever has been simmering 
as well in neighboring Estonia, which last 
week followed its sister republic in request- 
ing talks with Moscow. The Caucasian re- 
public of Georgia is also flirting with defec- 
tion, after parliamentarians in Tbilisi 
denounced their incorporation into the 
union. Local nationalists are calling for a 
boycott of parliamentary 
March 25. 
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Landsbergis, second from 
left, declares independence 
as Lithuanians celebrate 


To stem the separatist 
tide, Gorbachev announced 
plans to press for a new trea- 
ty of the union, confirming 
the sovereignty of the re- 
publics. But he also prom- 
ised to “radicalize’” pere- 
stroika, speed up the 
timetable of the govern- 
ment economic-reform 
program, cut the state bud- 
get deficit, cope with the cri- 
sis in agriculture and food 
supplies, solve the growing 
refugee problem and guarantee the “stabil- 
ity of public order and the security of citi- 
zens’’—a tall order for any leader, much less 
one as beset as Gorbachev. 

Where does this leave the party’s ruling 
Politburo? Lost in the dust, it would seem. 
Last week the congress formally amended 
Article 6 of the constitution to eliminate 
any reference to the party's “leading role.” 
Now Communists must share political in- 
fluence with “other political parties, trade 
unions, youth organizations and mass 
movements.” But Gorbachev continued to 
hold on to his own leading role in the par- 
ty. That may only be a question of months, 
at least until the party holds its congress in 
early summer. “As President,” he told the 
parliamentarians, “I want to wish the 
Communist Party—the country’s most in- 
fluential political force—success in imple- 
menting its platform for its 28th Party Con- 
gress.” Those words had the sound of a 
fond farewell. ~With reporting by 
Anne Blackman/Moscow 





ISRAEL 


World 


‘The Government Takes a Fall 


As the parties start to haggle, cobbling together a new one could 
delay the peace process for months 





| ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


is rivals consider Prime Minister Yitz- 

hak Shamir a wily political escape art- 
ist. By exhausting opponents with delaying 
tactics and evading crucial decisions, the 
Likud party leader has managed to stick to 
his hard-line ideology while feigning com- 
promise, burying in procedural minutiae 
every proposal for Arab-Israeli peace that 
has come his way. 

Last week the master of delay found 
himself cornered, however. Forced to 
choose between accepting U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker’s compromise plan 
for Israeli-Palestinian peace talks in Cairo 
and risking the collapse of his national uni- 


Peres: accusing Shamir of “murdering the peace process” 


ty government, Shamir stuck to his ideolo- 
gy. After a dramatic showdown on the 
floor of the Knesset, he became the first Is- 
racli leader ever to be evicted from office 
when Labor Party leader Shimon Peres 
pushed through a vote of no confidence by 
a margin of 60 to 55, 

The collapse of the national unity gov- 
ernment was appropriately ignominious. 
Ever since its formation 15 months ago, the 
coalition of Likud and Labor has func- 
tioned as something of a joke, breeding ac- 
rimony and indecision. Its foreign policy 
has been contradictory. Peres proposed 
swapping land for peace; Shamir insisted 
on both peace and territory. Says Dore 
Gold of the Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies in Tel Aviv: “Imagine Richard Nix- 
on and George McGovern in the same 
Cabinet trying to negotiate the Paris peace 
| talks [with Viet Nam].” 

Ironically, Shamir’s fall was prompted 
by his own peace initiative, which he 
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launched last spring under heavy pressure 
to negotiate an end to the intifadeh. The 
plan called for elections among the 1.7 mil- 
lion Arabs in the West Bank and Gaza to 
choose representatives who would then ne- 
gotiate a period of limited autonomy with 
Israel. To get the elections off the ground, 
Baker proposed a formula under which 
Egypt, Israel and the U.S. would select Pal- 
estinian delegates for preliminary talks. 
Likud consistently stalled negotiations 
over the identity of the Palestinian inter- 
locutors it would find acceptable, rejecting 
anyone even remotely connected with the 
p.L.O. To lure the Palestinians to the table, 
Baker demanded that Israel agree to ac- 
cept at least one Palestinian deported from 


the territories as well as a resident of the 
West Bank with an office or second home 
in East Jerusalem. These finely honed defi- 
nitions were acceptable to Labor, but Li- 
kud hard-liners turned them down as an at- 
tempt to maneuver Israel into direct talks 
with the P.L.O. 

In a last-ditch effort to budge Shamir, 
Washington embarked on a high-profile 
game, threatening Jerusalem with both 
diplomatic and financial pressure. When 
President Bush condemned the settling of 
Jews in Israeli-annexed East Jerusalem—a 
long-standing if rarely stated U.S. policy— 
Shamir pounced. “Voices in Washington 
have outraged every Jew,” he said. “We 
have no obligation to blindly follow every 
move the U.S. makes.” The Bush Adminis- 
tration resented Shamir’s efforts to shift 
the blame for his downfall. “This business 
that the President is precipitating this 
is nonsense,” said a senior official in 
Washington. 
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In the end, Shamir’s campaign back- 
fired, and the eight-hour Knesset debate 
reflected the deep divisions within the Is- 
raeli electorate. Peres accused Shamir of 
“murdering the peace process” and asked, 
“Who will believe you again in this coun- 
try? You have broken every promise.” Sha- 
mir lambasted Peres for “shameful” ap- 
peasement of the Arabs, retorting, “We 
are not afraid of peace, we are afraid of ir- 
responsible concessions.” 

When the votes were tallied, Shamir 
sank his head into his hands, perhaps to 
blot out the triumphant smile on Peres’ 
face. President Chaim Herzog is now ex- 
pected to give Peres the first shot at 
forming a new coalition, a process that 
could take weeks—and that typically 
brings out the worst in Israeli politics. 
Since Labor has only 39 seats in the 
Knesset, against Likud’s 40, Peres must 
bargain for the support of the smaller 
parties, ranging from Arab communists 
to Orthodox rabbis. The balance of pow- 
er is held by the fickle religious parties, 





Shamir: lambasting Peres for “shameful” appeasement of the Arabs 


which control 18 seats and see nothing 
wrong with bartering their support for 
more money for yeshivas and military de- 
ferments for religious students. 

If Peres succeeds, his government is ex- 
pected to give a short-term boost to the 
peace process by swiftly approving Baker's 
plan. But when it comes time to deal, his 
narrow coalition is likely to face intense 
opposition from a newly unified right- 
wing. Should Peres fail to form a govern- 
ment, Shamir will try to cobble together his 
own majority. If he succeeds, the path to 
peace will be thoroughly mined by a Cabi- 
net laden with extremists. Should both 
leaders be unsuccessful and Israelis have to 
return to the polls, another parliamentary 
deadlock is expected. The fourth option, 
which has already been suggested by for- 
mer Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, a 
Laborite, may prove the least desirable: 
the formation of yet another government 
of national unity. . 
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WE DIDN'T INVENT 


‘THE WORD SATISFACTION. 


At SHERATON, 
WE SIMPLY DEFINED IT. 





Sat-is-fact-ion. (1) AtSheratons 
throughout the Southeast, it means 
acommitment to making sure all of 
your business needs are satisfied. 
(2) To be friendly. Responsive. (3) 

To anticipate even the littlest things. 
(4) And above all, to surround you 
with a spirit of service and a sense of 
well-being, unlike anything you've 
ever experienced. 

Choice-s. (1) No one else accomo- 
dates the business traveler in more 
ways than Sheraton. (2) Sheraton 
Hotels offer you a complete selection 
of exceptional services and fine 
amenities. (3) Sheraton Inns are 
conveniently located and provide a 
full range of services in a comfortable 
yet less formal setting. (4) Sheraton 
Resorts let you conduct business 
while enjoying a variety of vacation 
activities within a luxurious environ- 
ment. (5) Sheraton All-Suites feature 
a more spacious atmosphere for 
added comfort. 


© 1990 ITT Sheraton Corporatior 
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Sher-a-ton Club 
In-ter-nat-ion-al. 
(1) It’s the most 
rewarding worldwide 
frequent guest 
program, with more 
ways to recognize you 
as a special guest. (2) 
We upgrade your room 
whenever possible. (3) 
A guaranteed 4 p.m. 
checkout. (4) The 
more times you Stay, 
the more points you 
earn towards unlimited 
free travel and high quality 
merchandise. 

Call 800-325-3535. (1) Sheratons 
all over the 
Southeast 
have defined 
satisfaction. 
(2) Call our 
toll free 
number for 
reservations 
and information. (3) Or call your 
travel agent. (4) And experience 
Sheraton satisfaction for yourself in 
these and other fine Sheratons. 
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800-325-3535 
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Sheratons 
in the 
Southeast. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Sheraton 
Perimeter Park South 
Tuscaloosa: Sheraton 
Capstone Inn 


GEORGIA 

Auianta: Sheraton Atlanta 
Airport Hotel 

Marietta: Sheraton 
Parkway 75 Hotel 
Savannah: Sheraton 
Savannah Resort & 
Country Club 

Valdosta: Sheraton Inn 
Valdosta 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Boone: Sheraton 
Appalachian Inn 
Charlotte: Sheraton Rocky 
Mount Hotel 

Durham: Sheraton Inn 
University Center 
Greensboro: Sheraton 
Greensboro Hotel 
Raleigh: Sheraton Raleigh 
Hote! at Crabtree Valley 
Research Triangle 

Park: Sheraton Imperial 
Hotel & Towers 
Winston-Salem: Sheraton 
North Hotel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston: Sheraton 
Airport Inn 

Charleston: Sheraton 
Charleston Hotel 
Columbia: Sheraton 
Columbia Northwest 
Myrtle Beach: Sheraton 
Atlantic Shores Resort 


TENNESSEE 

Johnson City: Sheraton 
Plaza Inn 

Memphis: Sheraton Airport 
inn Memphis 

Nashville: Sheraton Music 
City Hotel 
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IN AN UPPER INCOME TAX BRACKET? 


Choose Your 
ax-Free 
Weapon. 


Fidelity believes you deserve a choice as to whether or not you keep what you earn. 
In fact, two choices: a tax-free money market fund for high current tax-free yields and 
stability of principal, and a tax-free bond fund which seeks the highest tax-free yields. 


Fidelity Aggressive Tax-Free Portfolio 
for today’s highest tax-free yields.* 


Tax-Equivalent Yield 10.96" 


Fidelity Tax-Exempt Money Market Trust 
for stability plus high tax-free yields.* 


Tax-Equivalent Yield 


7-Day Yield 
(ended 1/5/90) 


1-Year Total Return 
(12/31/88-12/31/89) 


Average Annual Total 
Return—5 Year 


30-Day Yield 
(ended 1/5/90) 


1-Year Total Return 
(12/31/88-12/31/89) 


Average Annual Total 
Return—3 Year 


7.34" 
9.50" 


(12/31/86-12/31/89) 


al Total 799" 
Average Annu: 
Seceter L200" 


“For more complete information on Tax-Exempt Money Market Trust and Aggressive Tax-Free Portfolio +, including management fees, 
expenses and Aggressive Tax Free Portfolio’s 1% deferred sales charge (applicable only on shares held for less than six months), call or 
write for a free prospectus, Read it carefully before you invest or send money, Fidelity Distributors Corporation (General Distribution Agent) 
P.O. Box 660603, Dallas, TX 75266-0603 


Call 24 hours for a FREE Fact Kit! 
1-800-544-6666 


Fidelity é” Investments’ 


CODE: MNIA/FAT/030190 


+Tax-equivalent yields are based on the maximum 33% federal income tax rate, Total returns include change in share price and reinvestment of dividends. Historical 
performance figures do not reflect the Aggressive Tax-Free Portfolio’s 1% deferred sales charge (applicable only on shares held less than six months), which would 
reduce performance. The adviser paid some of the Aggressive Tax-Free Portfolio’s expenses during these periods, which increased return. Yield and return will fluc- 
tuate. In the Aggressive Tax-Free Portfolio, share price will also fluctuate and you may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. 77A portion of the Aggressive 
Tax-Free Portfolio’s income may be subject to the alternative minimum (ax 


(12/31/84-12/31/89) 

Average Annual Total 

Return—Life of Fund 
(1/2/80-12/31/89) 


Historical Returns 
Historical Returns 
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HAITI 


A New Start, a Ray of Hope 





With the dictatorial Avril now in exile and a civilian President 
at the helm, Haitians hope to begin building a democracy 


he end for Haiti’s most recent 

strongman was reminiscent of 
Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duva- 
lier’s ignominious departure in 
1986. On the morning of his 53rd 
birthday, after seven days of pro- 
tests and a general strike, Licut. 
General Prosper Avril and his fam- 
ily were driven to the airport on the 
outskirts of Port-au-Prince last 
week, placed aboard a U.S. Air 
Force C-141 StarLifter and flown 
into refuge in the U.S. Thus ended 
the turbulent 18-month rule of Hai- 
ti’s fourth leader in four years. 

The difference between the ex- 
its of Duvalier and Avril was that ci- 
vilians, not military men, engi- 
neered the latest transfer of power 
to a provisional government—and 
that gave Haitians cause for hope. 
Last Tuesday, Supreme Court Jus- 


| tice Ertha Pascal Trouillot was sworn in as 





President. “My essential task is electoral 
preparations at a national level,” she de- 
clared, “and to pass power to a democrati- 
cally elected government.” 

That is a tall order for a country whose 
institutions are riddled with corruption 
and whose government is financially bank- 
rupt. An ever present threat is the military, 
which has virtually ruled Haiti since Duva- 
lier fled. At last week’s inauguration, 
Major General Herard Abraham, the army 
Chief of Staff, saluted smartly and in- 


formed Trouillot, “Madame President, the. | 


MONGOLIA 


Sudden 
Conversion 


Ulan Bator leaps on the reform 
bandwagon as dissent rises 





he leaders of Mongolia’s Communist 
Party have been slow to put their faith 


| in shinechiel (renewal). But once convinced, 





they have proved fervent converts. Last 
week the party that has ruled the remote re- 
public for 66 years abolished its monopoly 
on power, promised multiparty elections by 
year’s end and replaced the entire five- 
member Politburo with a younger, more 
progressive slate. Said Foreign Ministry 


spokesman Tepbishiin Chimeddorj: “This is | 


the beginning of real change.” 
The overnight revolution in Mongolia 
was an astonishing victory for the country’s 


nascent opposition, which went public with 


Trouillot: determined to prepare for free elections 








armed forces are at your command.” Al- 
though Abraham promised that his troops 
would stay in the barracks, Haitians were 
worried about the resumption of confron- 
tations two weeks ago between citizens and 
soldiers, which have left at least 24 people 
dead. 

Trouillot must also navigate her way 
through the demands and desires of some 
20 political parties. In a rare demonstra- 
tion of unity, opposition leaders banded 
together in the so-called Group of 12 to 





| crumble as soon as campaigning begins. 


Until the election, Trouillot must govern in 
tandem with a 19-member Council of 


| State, composed of representatives from 


| cisions—and that alone could stymie prog- 





press for Avril’s ouster and select the new | 


President. But that unity is expected to 


social groups and geographic regions. The 
panel has veto power over presidential de- 


ress toward elections. 

Not that anyone doubts Troui- 
llot’s sincerity. “We believe this 
government is truly dedicated to 
* conducting elections,” said U.S. 
8 Ambassador Alvin Adams, who 
» played a crucial role in hastening 
Avril’s departure. As a lawyer and 
judge, Trouillot, 46, earned a repu- 
tation for integrity and political in- 
dependence. The tenth child of a 
working-class family, she is the au- 
thor of several books on law and 
rose through the judicial system to 
a seat on the high court. In her in- 
augural speech, Trouillot “accept- 
ed this heavy task in the name of the 
Haitian woman.” 

The President is eager to meet 
the Group of 12’s demand for 
elections within six months. Speed 
is essential, for only after a demo- 
cratically elected government is 
installed will substantial international aid 
resume, As an encouraging first step to- 
ward normalization, the army’s 1,200- 
man Presidential Guard, notorious for its 
abuses of human rights, has been moved 
off the palace grounds and is being 
disbanded—even though Haitians are 
worried that there may be a backlash 
from the Tontons Macoutes, the ruthless 
thugs who linger from the Duvalier days. 
Still, for the first time since Duvalier’s 
departure, the prospects for democracy 
seem real. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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| its campaign for democratization only 


three months ago. The forces of dissent 
have multiplied rapidly, fed by popular dis- 
content over economic stagnation, com- 
munist autocracy and domination by Mos- 
cow. Recently, the government of 
President Jambyn Batmonh has loosened 
up, allowing joint ventures with Western 
companies, for example. But the pace of 
change was too sluggish for the regime’s 
critics, whose demonstrations brought 
thousands into the streets. 


Surprisingly potent: protesters in the capital 
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When protesters began a hunger strike 
last week, Communist leaders gave in to 
nearly all of the opposition’s demands. In 
an emergency session, the party’s Central 
Committee replaced Batmonh, 63, as Po- 
litburo chief, with Gombojavyn Ochirbat, 
61, a former head of the Mongolian trade 
union federation who was ousted in 1982, 
presumably having angered the leadership. 
Joining him in the new Politburo are 
four other reform-minded officials, all in 
their 40s. 

Most Central Committee members 
over the age of 60, or about half the total of 
174, have offered to resign in anticipation 
of an extraordinary party congress sched- 
uled for next month that will select a new 
President. Both Batmonh and Prime Min- 
ister Dumaagiyn Sodnom, 56, have report- 
edly volunteered to quit their government 
posts when the People’s Great Hural, 
Mongolia’s parliament, next convenes. 
The government has also agreed to include 
the opposition in a commission that is to 
draft a new constitution. 8 
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CHINA 


From Out of the Depths 


_ World 


| A leading dissident emerges briefly to recount how 
to survive—and organize—amid repression 


“ n the ten months since the Tiananmen 
crackdown, competing antigovernment 
groups have multiplied and even thrived 
beyond the borders of China, where some 
exiles have adopted the trappings of West- 
ern celebrity activism. In China itself, how- 
ever, organized resistance was believed to 
be almost nonexistent—until this month. 
Time has learned that three weeks 
ago, Zhai Weimin, the sixth most wanted 
individual on Beijing's list of “counter- 
revolutionaries,” emerged briefly from 
hiding to make some startling claims: a 

























A group formed to “emulate the spirit of those who died in June.” 


core of activists had not only cluded the 
dragnet but, last February, had formed a 
nationwide underground movement, 
electing officers and holding their first 
congress right under the noses of the 
government in the capital. 

Together with the better-known Wu'cr 
Kaixi, Zhai was one of the students who 
engaged in a heated televised “dialogue” 
with conservative Premier Li Peng in the 

| days just prior to the Tiananmen crack- 
down. At his reappearance, Zhai claimed 
to be spokesman for a new group called the 
Cooperative Committee of the China 
Democratic Salvation Front. Said he: “We 
founded the organization to show our 
sense of duty to our people and to emulate 
the spirit of those who died in June.” Com- 

| posed of more than 60 fugitives, the orga- 
nization has elected a chairman, a vice 
chairman and four members of a standing 
committee. 
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The fledgling movement does not ad- 
vocate the dismantling of either socialism 
or the Communist Party. But it has adopt- 
ed a manifesto demanding that China end 
the one-party system, reform the economy, 
permit freedom of speech, release political 
prisoners and “liberate the mind and com- 
pletely eradicate feudal vestiges” —a refer- 
ence to lifetime official tenures, nepotism 
and corruption in the regime. 

The fact that activists have survived not 
only in Beijing but also in the countryside 
testifies to continuing public support for 


the officially proscribed 
protesters of Tiananmen 
Square. Zhai’s own sur- 
vival depended on the 
kindness of strangers. From the square he 
fled to an agricultural cooperative outside 
Beijing. “The party secretary of the farm 
gave me refuge in his home,” Zhai re- 
called. Eventually, with the help of other 
strangers, Zhai escaped deeper into the 
provinces, where he has been busy organiz- 
ing. “Local people help us,” he said. “I 
even managed to get an ID card only 
issued to provincial cadres, but with a fake 
name.” 

He admitted, however, that the com- 
mittee has little active support in the army 
and would find it hard to mount large pro- 
tests. But, he added, “we've got to make 
some gestures. We'll try to do something 
without jeopardizing our ability to operate 
in the future.” Independent of Zhai’s 
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group, overseas dissidents are trying to or- 
ganize low-intensity protests in China. The 
New York City-based Chinese Alliance 
for Democracy is secretly passing the word 
in Beijing for citizens to take group walks 
through Tiananmen Square this April. 

Overall, the diaspora has had a disas- 
trous effect on the dissidents’ already 
fragile unity. Zhai’s group has been un- 
able to establish firm contacts with over- 
seas organizations, Other survivors of 
the June 4 massacre have reacted coolly 
to the committee’s overtures. Old acri- 
monies also persist. Zhai was openly crit- 
ical of two of the more famous activists 
in the pro-democracy movement: Wu'er 
Kaixi, vice president of the Paris-based 
Federation for a Democratic China, and 
Chai Ling, whose whereabouts are still 
unknown. 

Of the woman called the Pasionara of 
Tiananmen, Zhai said, “Chai Ling was 
never a member of the [autonomous stu- 
dent union's] standing committee. She 
was appointed head of the Tiananmen 
general command, but she was too emo- 
tional to be a good leader.” As for Wu’er 
Kaixi, said Zhai, “he is often too impul- 
sive. That is why we expelled him as our 
chairman [during the occupation of the 
square] last May.” Wu’er Kaixi, he add- 
ed, “has the prestige abroad, but I think 
whatever he says represents only his per- 
sonal views.” 

In fact, Wu’er Kaixi seems to be the 
émigré most seduced by the glitter of the 
West. The poster boy of the movement- 
in-exile, he dropped out of Harvard Uni- 
versity two weeks ago to launch the 
S.S. Goddess of Democracy in La 
Rochelle, France, during a colorful 
press-packed ceremony. The ship is 
scheduled to linger in international 
waters off China by late April, and 
he will join it to transmit antigov- 
ernment messages te the People’s 
Republic. The federation is also in- 
volved in a charity recording of 
John Lennon's /magine, featuring 
such pop artists as U2 and South 
Africa’s Johnny Clegg, with sales to 
benefit the movement. 

In China, Zhai and company have no 
such resources; it took the committce three 
months to bring off its secret congress In 
Beijing. Working against the government 
remains extremely risky. But, says Zhai, 
“I'm ready to give everything. All these 
months, I've received food and clothing 
from people for free, so I'm willing to serve 
as the group’s spokesman and do other 
things, regardless of cost.” The closing 
paragraph of the committce’s manifesto 
reads, “We realize that our actions involve 
great danger, and that they could even lead 
to the ultimate sacrifice. But we Know that 
ours is a great cause.” So far, despite the 
powers wiclded by the state, the cause has 
— By Howard G. Chua-Eoan 
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Show the world 
how much money 
you still have. 


$5899 This year, you 
could buy a car that 
shows the world how much money you 
owe the bank 

Or, you could buy the all-new, 
totally redesigned 1990 Hyundai Excel 

Financial considerations, however, 
aren't the only reasons you'll be 
attracted to the Excel 

This year, the Excel sports a 
whole new design with lines that are 
sleek and distinctively clean. And if 
you're impressed with its aerodynamic 
look and sculptured exterior, wait till 
you see “what's new” under the hood 

A short test drive in the fast 
lane will convince you that this 
year's Excel delivers a 
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quicker, smoother and quieter ride than 


ever. Its new 1.5-liter multi-point, electron- 


ically fuel-injected engine delivers both 

a 20% boost in horsepower for improved 

acceleration, and better fuel economy, 
And inside, the all-new Excel is 

more comfortable than ever. Thanks to 

an increase in leg and head room 
Another advantage to owning 

an Excel is that you won't have to spend 

a lot of extra money on options 

The Excel comes with more standard 

features than any car in its class 
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When you add it all up, the 
1990 Hyundai Excel, at just $5899,* is 
making more sense than ever. So call 
1-800-826-CARS for the location of the 
dealer nearest you 

This year, instead of buying a car 
that shows the world how much money 
you spent, maybe you should buy 
one that shows everyone how well you 
spent it 

HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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Steelworker 


Factory hands in 
Henningsdorf like 
Alfons Bonk, 40, 
are confident 

of a higher living 
standard after 
unification but 
wonder if the 
new state will 
offer the same 
social benefits 
they enjoy now. 
And they are 
concerned that 
their antiquated 
plants may have 
no future. 
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Anything to Fear? 


With unification imminent, the time has come to put the German 
question to rest and find a new form of security for Europe 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


wo thousand years ago in the pin- 
ey fastness of the Teutoburg For- 
est, near where the city of Biele- 
feldr is today, an army of German 
tribesmen lay in wait for three Roman le- 


| gions advancing from the Rhine. Led by 


the chieftain Arminius, the Germans am- 
bushed the veteran legionaries and massa- 
cred them. Rome never again tried to ex- 
tend its empire far beyond the Rhine. The 
Roman historian Tacitus called Arminius’ 
ferocious style of warfare the furor Teutoni- 
cus: given to drinking and fighting, the 
Germans, he wrote, were tough, hardened 
warriors “fanatically loyal to their lead- 
ers.” Concluded Tacitus: “Rest is unwel- 
come to the race.” 

The image has endured, to be intensi- 





i) 


fied by the horrors of two world wars in the | 
first half of this century. There is still, as 
there has been for decades, a German ques- 
tion. Germans and their country have ar- 
rived at the end of the 20th century bur- 
dened more than others with the curse of 
their history, a fact they may resent but can- 
not ignore. “The Germans want to think of 
the future,” says Columbia University’s 
Fritz Stern, a leading American expert on 
German history, “but their neighbors are 
thinking of the past.” In Paris last month, 
former Prime Minister Michel Debré spoke 
warily about the prospect of a unified Ger- 
man nation. “We French,” he said, “who 
know our neighbors well, how can we not 
remind all Europeans and the world as a 
whole of the need to guard against abuses 
which Germany commits in all areas when it 
sees an opportunity?” 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY JAMES NACHTWEY 


Fear of the Germans, in abeyance for 
more than 40 years while the country was 
divided in a bipolar world, is on the rise 
again, triggered by the realization that Eu- 
rope’s destiny is no longer controlled by 
the rival superpowers—and that unifica- 
tion is imminent. Last week in Bonn, rep- 
resentatives of West and East Germany 
and the four World War II Allies—the 
U.S., Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union—sat down in the Foreign Ministry 
on the Rhine to begin the complicated 
business of consolidating, and securing, a 
single German state 

At the next meeting, the delegation 
from East Germany will represent a gov- 
ernment freely chosen in the first demo- 
cratic balloting there since 1932. In coming 
months, the Germanys will work out the 


domestic legal and financial aspects of | 








merger and will join in the so-called two- 
plus-four talks to end remaining Allied oc- 
cupation rights and create a new security 
system around Germany. 

The opening session had been intended 
to cover only procedural matters, but was 
forced into substance by a dispute that il- 
lustrates how quickly old apprehensions 
are resurfacing. Alarmed by Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's ambiguity about the status 
of postwar German-Polish borders along 
the so-called Oder-Neisse line, the Poles 
demanded a seat at the table for discus- 
sions of their frontiers. Paris and London 
backed Warsaw—something that sounded | 
depressingly reminiscent of 1939. 

After 7/2 hours of discussion, the con- 
ferees announced that they had agreed to 
invite the Poles to join in when the meet- 
ings focus on the Oder-Neisse line. In a be- 
lated attempt to reassure other Europeans 
who feel stampeded by the rush to unifica- 
tion, Volker Riihe, general secretary of 
Kohl's Christian Democratic Union, said 
the process was so complex that it might 
take two to three years to complete. A sin- 
gle state would not be achieved, he said, 
“as long as the external questions are not 
settled.” } 

Kohl, meanwhile, was busy with internal | 
politics, stumping for East Germany's 
March 18 election in support of a conserva- 
tive alliance there that is linked to his cou 
and laying the groundwork in West Germa- 
ny for balloting in December. Appealing to 
both sets of voters is complicated, and 














sometimes contradictory. Kohl told a cheer- 
ing rally in the Eastern city of Cottbus that 
the two states would be joined in a currency 
union “as fast as possible.” He pledged that 
individual East German savings accounts 
would be redeemed one for one in deutsche 
marks (the black market rate is 6 to 1)—a 
guaranteed vote getter in the East, but one 
that will cost West Germans an estimated 
$100 billion. 

In Bonn, by contrast, the CDU said it 
would introduce a bill cutting off special 
benefits for East Germans flooding across 
the now open border; that was to placate 
West Germans who have been growing res- 
tive at the high price of supporting penniless 
new arrivals. 


etermined to go into Decem- 

ber’s election as “the unification 

Chancellor,”’ Kohl has been 

summoning up on the hustings 
the name of Otto von Bismarck, who first 
achieved a united Germany in 1871, and 
closing with the call, “God bless our Ger- 
man fatherland.” But it has also dawned on 
him that his politically motivated equivoca- 
tion over Poland’s borders—a play to Ger- 
man right-wing sentiment—has been dam- 
aging. Kohl last week emphasized that a 
unified Germany would have “good rela- 
tions with all countries in East and West, 
and I name Poland in first place.” No one 
need fear the unification of 61 million 
West Germans and 17 million East Ger- 
mans, he said. “We take the fears of our 
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Refugee 


Jens Bernhardt, 
23, was a border 
guard who 
escaped over the 
Wall before it 
came down last 
November and 
cannot risk going 
home yet: he 
might be arrested 
for desertion. He 
believes the 
elections will 
“help determine 
whether people 
remain in the East 
or all move here.” 


neighbors seriously, but we ask them to 
take our wish to come together in one unit- 
ed fatherland seriously too.” 

For many Europeans the inhuman 
crimes of the Third Reich are as vivid as 
yesterday. The very word German can 
cause a shudder; some are convinced that 
history could repeat itself. Conor Cruise 
O'Brien, the Irish academic, has a prepos- 
terously anachronistic vision: “In the new, 
proud, united Germany, the nationalists 
will proclaim the Fourth Reich. I can see 
some of the consequences: expulsion of 
Jews, breaking off of relations with Israel, a 
military mission to the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, a statue of Hitler in ev- 
ery town.” 

Even if their heads tell the French that 
Germany has changed, the carnage of 
World War I followed by the humiliating 
defeat and Nazi occupation of World War 
II has not been erased from their hearts. 
“The French are deeply insecure,” says 
Dominique Moisi, associate director of 
the Institute for International Relations in 
Paris. “The Germans are asserting them- 
selves, and we are growing fearful. Our 
fears may not be well founded, but we 
have them nonetheless, and a fearful peo- 
ple will not always distinguish carefully be- 
tween myth and reality.” Recent polls nev- 
ertheless show that large majorities in 
most Western countries support the idea 
of German unification, with young people 
more strongly in favor than those who re- 
member the war. In France 68% of those 
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He has titled his 
painting The One 
and the Others, 
but Wolfgang 
Mattheuer, 62, 
refuses to give 

it political 
significance. His 
priority is to keep 
the Communists 
from regaining 
power. However, 
he is concerned 
that politicians of 
both Germanys 
could “erecta 
new Wall” by 
“spreading fears.” 


polled said peace would be strengthened 
by unification. 

Even in the Soviet Union, where new 
estimates say 26 million died in World 

War II, surveys indicate that a majority 
does not worry about a single Germany. 
Nevertheless, Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze has warned of “sinister 
shadows of the past ... a possible growth 
of militarism . . . the ghost of political re- 
venge.” The Soviet government is pro- 
foundly ambivalent about a unification it 
would much rather delay if not prevent al- 
together. In Poland, a third of which is 
made up of former German territory, 
opinion polls indicate that 64% are against 
unification. 

Israel harbors the deepest dread, 
as the collective survivor of the Holocaust 
that slaughtered 6 million Jews. “We can- 
not know where German enthusiasm may 
lead,” Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
wrote to Kohl not long ago. “The Jewish 
people cannot be enthusiastic about this 
union.” Despite a carefully nurtured 
reconciliation between Jerusalem and 
Bonn, which has paid $33 billion in repara- 
tions to Jews, memories are powerful. 
When Foreign Minister Moshe Arens, 
aware that Bonn has often been Israel’s 
best friend in Europe, said he did not 
“foresee any breakdown of the democratic 
institutions in West Germany,” the daily 
Ma‘ariv retorted that Arens and Israel 
seemed to be losing their sanity. Jewish ac- 
ceptance of German unification, the paper 
said, “can be discussed in about 200 years, 
after ten generations of united Germans 








have proved that this is indeed a new 
Germany.” 


The Genetic Fallacy. As Moisi observed, 
fearful people do not always recognize re- 
ality. In the German case, concern is based 
on the assumption that aggression and fas- 
cism are in some way the result of genetic 
defects that particularly afflict Germans, 
If not in the genes, another line of thinking 
holds, perhaps the evil is rooted in nation- 
al character. Neither notion is scientifical- 

ly valid. “You can’t talk about something 
genetically wrong with the German peo- 
ple,” says Moshe Zimmerman, professor 
of German history at Jerusalem’s Hebrew 
University. “All the characteristics attrib- 
uted to Germans may be found in Swiss, 
Americans and others.” Defining national 
character is risky business and leads to 
stereotyping; though countries do have 

observable characteristics, values and atti- 
tudes, they are acquired by growing up and 
being educated in a specific culture. 

No one can overlook Germany's histor- 
ic contributions to science, music and liter- 
ature. But there is little argument about 
what German political culture includes. 
During the 19th and part of the 20th centu- 
ry, many of its theorists were romantic na- 
tionalists, some of them anti-Semitic. Even 
the Brothers Grimm, in their collections of 
fairy tales, emphasized nationalism, order, 
discipline and contempt for the Jews. 
Modern, post-1871 Germany was orga- 
nized in the mold of the Prussian state and 
strutted the world stage until it lost the first 
World War, after which it was plunged into 
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disorder, depression and despair. As Frie- 
drich Nietzsche anticipated the response: 
“Nothing on earth consumes a man more 
quickly than the passion of resentment.” 
Out of the shambles of the well-meaning 
but ill-fated Weimar Republic surged Hit- 
ler and his criminal reign. 

Patterns of national behavior do 
change over time, however. Under Napo- 
leon, France was the scourge of Europe, 
conquering the Continent, marching as far 
as Egypt and Moscow, but for more than a 
century France has usually been a victim. 
When France launched and lost the Fran- 
co-Prussian War in 1870, the British histo- 
rian Thomas Carlyle wrote that he felt 
privileged to see France, with its “shame- 
less vanity, menacing, long-continued ar- 
rogance,” replaced as the leader of Eu- 
rope by the “peace-loving, brave, 
industrious, firm and noble race of Ger- 
mans.” What Carlyle, entwined in stereo- 
types, had not observed was the transfor- 
mation taking place in Germany under the 
drilling of Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
The Germany of quiet university towns 
and small principalities was evolving into a 
nation that behaved like an army. 

Germany’s nationalist culture came to 
an abrupt end with unconditional surren- 
der and military occupation. West Ger- 
mans called 1945 Zero Hour, a total break 
with the past and a new beginning. Older 
Germans speak of the postwar years as 
“when we got democracy,” and many use 
the image of an inoculation or the admin- 
istration of an antidote to Nazi poison. In 
the Eastern zone the Soviets would even- 
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Brilliant 
deduction. 


Why is Merit Ultra Lights one of today’s fastest growing 
brands? It is our hypothesis that it has something or other 
to do with how good it tastes. What do you think? 
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There’s never been a car like Thunderbird. 
And there’s never been a Thunderbird like this. 


Quality by design. 
The idea is simple: commitment to the 
excellence of each vehicle component can 


result in improved vehicle quality overall. 


An example: over 400 of Thunderbird’s 
mechanical, operational, and comfort fea- 
tures were compared to features on cars 
like Mercedes 190E, Toyota Supra L, and 
BMW 633CSi. By employing this kind of 
detailed analysis, Ford strives to make 
each new vehicle superior to what we've 
offered before. It’s all part of insuring that 
Quality is Job 1. 
Structural integrity. 

Thunderbird was designed with 
increased structural adhesives at joints 


and two-part expanding foam throughout. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


This not only results in reduced noise 

and vibration in the passenger compart- 
ment, but allows for a longer, wider wheel- 
base that gives the vehicle a more substan- 
tial feel over the road. 

Ride and handling. 

Thunderbird features a four wheel 
independent suspension with rear con- 
trol arms and a front tension strut 
that are “double isolated?’ All of which 
helps to insure less harshness in ride 
and in handling. 

“Speed sensitive” rack and pinion 
steering also adds to the Thunderbird’s 
“feel”’ It adjusts the amount of power 
assist from light effort steering at lower 
speeds to a firmer feel at faster speeds. 








Power. 

Thunderbird’s 3.8 liter V-6 features 
“low friction” roller tappets and sequen- 
tial electronic fuel injection. Also, light- 
weight components like magnesium 
rocker covers assist in providing a better 
power-to-weight ratio. 


Aerodynamics and ergonomics. 

This is the most aerodynamic 
Thunderbird ever designed. Which trans- 
lates into less wind resistance, improved 
handling, and reduced interior noise. 
Ergonomically, there's more head, shoulder, 
hip, and leg room than the Thunderbird 
of just a couple of years past. 


Fully equipped. 


Thunderbird LX features air condition- 





ing, power windows, electronic AM/FM 
stereo with cassette player, speed control, 
fuel/distance computer, and full electronic 
instrumentation. All standard. 


Best-built American cars. 

The best-built American cars are built 
by Ford. This is based on an average of 
consumer-reported problems in a series of 
surveys of all Ford and competitive '81-'89 
models designed and built in North 
America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1° 


Ford Thunderbird 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? CZ» 














A promise to keep a disabling injury from hurting them in the pocketbook. 


A promise to make something like braces for the kids little more than paperwork. 


A promise to make all the hours they put in now, pay off later. 


When the people who work for you give so much, they're keeping a promise. That's why it's 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises.” 
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important for you to keep your promises to them. We can help. HO 

















tually turn the Nazi dicta- 
torship into a Stalinist one. 
But in the West, occupa- 
tion forces and civil admin- 
istrations set to work edu- 
cating their larger portion 
of the nation in democra- 
cy. The process of individ- 
ual “de-Nazification” was 
relatively ineffective below 
the top levels, but all insti- 
tutions were turned inside 
out. 

West Germany's Basic 
Law, its constitution, was 
essentially dictated by 
American and British legal 
experts. The educational 
system, study materials, 
courts and press were sys- 
tematically vetted and re- 
built according to Western 
precepts. Today the Feder- 
al Republic’s armed forces 
are scrutinized by a Bun- 
destag ombudsman and 
taught innere Fiihrung, or 
inner direction, including 
the soldier’s duty to refuse 
illegal or immoral orders. Neo-Nazi organi- 


ments illegal. There have been right-wing 
parties in West Germany all along, trou- 
bling Germans and foreigners alike, but 
they have not done well enough at the bal- 
lot box to win representation in the Bun- 
destag, which requires 5% of the vote. The 
National Democratic Party peaked in 1969 
with 4.3%; the current shadow on the right, 
the Republican Party, has sunk during the 
debate on Polish borders to between 2% 
and 3% in opinion polls. 

Schoolchildren are constantly remind- 
ed of Hitler, Nazism, the Holocaust: they 
are shown newsreels of death camps, visit 
concentration-camp exhibitions, spend a 
year of high school history studying the 
Third Reich. Dozens of books on the sub- 
ject, many best sellers, have been pub- 
lished. Hardly a week passes in West Ger- 
many without a special television 
production on the war. 

West Germans are among the best in- 
formed people on earth—and one thing 
they know is that they have caused the 
world problems. But even well-meaning 
Germans sometimes feel as if they were 
damned by some sort of original sin—and 
that the constant reminders of past crimes 
and transgressions are overdone. Says 
Frank Wittig, 20, a Bundeswehr soldier 
serving in Bonn: “I think we talk about it 
too much, maybe because we think that’s 
what people abroad expect us to do.” Kohl 
has said repeatedly that the majority of to- 
day’s Germans were born after the war and 
are guilty of nothing. They are tired, he 
says, of being preached to by the world, 
and it is “high time” outsiders took note of 





zations are banned, anti-Semitic state- | Germany since 1945.” 





“the positive things that have happened in 


Redundant or not, the antidote seems | 


to have worked. The Weimar Republic 
lasted less than 14 years, the Third Reich 
twelve. The Federal Republic of Germany 
is in its 41st year. Italian Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti says, “The bacteria are 
no longer in the body of Germany.” 

West Germany has worked hard to 
overcome the past. Says William Wallace, 
deputy director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London: “Their 
commitment to democracy is clearly solid. 
They constantly worry that their institu- 
tions are not perfect, but in fact they work 
better than in most other democracies.” A 
similar assessment comes from Jiri Musil, 
the director of the Institute of Sociology at 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences in 
Prague, where the memory of German oc- 
cupation is still sharp. “My father was 
killed by the Germans,” he says. “But I do 
not believe in collective guilt. I deeply be- 
lieve that the Germans have changed fun- 
damentally, that the gap in the long pro- 
cess of enlightenment is now closed.” 


The Fear of Domination. The revived allu- 
sion to the “same old Germans” reveals 
more than the suspicion of a national psy- 
chosis. It also harkens to perceptions of 
German arrogance, selfishness, extremism 
and lack of concern for others—what many 
Europeans mean when they fret that a 
united Germany will “dominate” the Con- 
tinent. In fact West Germany alone, with 
19% of the European Community's popu- 
lation, 22% of its gross domestic product, 
31% of its exports and the mighty deutsche 
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mark, already dominates Europe. The ab- 
sorption of East Germany will add weight 
to the dominance, even taking into account 
the costly effort of bringing the East’s run- 
down infrastructure and shaky economy up 
to Western standards, but not fundamen- 
tally alter current reality. 

Europeans may have managed to sub- 
merge the fact of West Germany’s eco- 
nomic prowess before. Now they must 
come to terms with it. Although mutterings 
in London, Paris and elsewhere imply the 
opposite, running a powerful and profit- 
able economy with a skilled and diligent 
work force does not constitute aggression. 
When some Western politicians and intel- 
lectuals speak of a revived German threat, 
they may be fretting about a future Germa- 
ny lording it over Europe, but they are also 
masking their concern about competing 
with it economically. The rise and fall of 
the deutsche mark, for example, can deter- 
mine the value of the other European cur- 
rencies, and the interest rates in powerful 
German banking centers can push rates in 
other countries up or down. “All the Ital- 
ian savers will be rushing to Frankfurt,” 
says Andreotti. 

“What does one do about it?” asks 
Shepard Stone, former director of the As- 
pen Institute in West Berlin. “The U.S. is 
one of the greatest trading powers in the 
world. So is Japan. I know a lot of people 
who don’t like the Americans or the Japa- 
nese. But it’s smart statesmanship to work 
with reality. The Germans have behaved 
well in the European Community and the 


| world.” 


At E.C. headquarters in Brussels and in 
capitals around the Continent there is 
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some apprehension that af- 
ter unification, Germany— 
which may have to provide 
even more than the 28% of 
the E.C. budget it contrib- 
utes now—will grow tired 
of being the “paymaster of 
Europe.” Moreover, Ger- 
many might concentrate on 
establishing commercial 
hegemony over the newly 
freed states of Eastern Eu- 
rope, where German firms 
are already making major 
investments. Such a pull to 
the East, Eurocrats fear, 
could delay or even cancel 
the economic and political 
integration of the E.C. 
West German leaders deny 
any such intention. “No 
one needs to be worried 
about a German domi- 
nance in the European 
Community.” says Kohl. “A united Ger- 
many would also be a reliable and solid 
partner.” 

By refusing to guarantee the Polish 
borders, Kohl allowed much of the world 
to point the finger and say, See, there they 
go again. As Polish Prime Minister Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki told TIME last weck, 
“All the recent ambiguous statements on 
the issue have convinced us that we are 
correct in demanding that the border be 
confirmed before Germany’s unification.” 


WEST 


Camp Survivor 


Asa lifelong Social 
Democrat, Heinz 
Gartner, 74, 
knows what it is to 
fear Germans. He 
spent part of 
World War Il ina 
Nazi concentration 
camp and in 
prison. He 
understands the 
anxieties of 
neighboring 
countries over 
questions like 
their borders but 
says there is “no 

| danger from the 
overwhelming 
majority of the 
population.” 
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The arrival of a politically more asser- 
tive Germany is a reality that the rest of the 
world must also take in stride. Germans 
are less apologetic and less willing to ac- 


| cept international tutclage than they used 


to be, which comes as something of a shock 
to others. Yet Germans could do more to 
ease the transition. “Little things add up,” 
said Angelika Volle of the German Society 
for Foreign Affairs in Bonn. “What Ger- 
many needs right now is Fingerspitzenge- 
fiihl, a delicate, tactful approach.” 











EAST 


Athlete 


Shot-put 
champion Udo 
Beyer, 35, is 

in no hurry for 
unification, though 
he knows it will 
come. He opposes 
a joint German 
team for the next 
Olympics and says 
proudly that East 
German athletes 
are already 
training a strong 
national team of 
their own for 
Barcelona. 


The Threat of Neutrality. One of the most 
unsettling aspects of unification is that it will 
take place in a world in flux. The cold war is 
ending, communism is evaporating, the alli- 
ances that kept Europe tense but predictable 
for four decades are losing their meaning. In 
that uncertain climate, everyone is searching 
for sure, new guarantees of security. 

While Europeans and the superpowers 
are looking for subtle ways to contain poten- 
tial German ambitions, the Germans them- 
selves are attracted by neutrality. Polls indi- 
cate that the majority in both parts of the 
country favor withdrawal from their alli- 
ances once they are united. But Germany’s 
Eastern and Western neighbors suggest that 
neutrality is totally unacceptable. The new 
Germany, they insist, must remain firmly 
embedded in NATO and the E.C.; otherwise 
it could become an unpredictable force in 
the heart of Europe. “Our main concern is 
with the future of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance,” says British Foreign Secretary Doug- 
las Hurd, “and the crucial importance for 
that alliance and the security of Europe of 
continued German membership.” 

The Soviet Union is categorically op- 
posed, demanding neutrality as a condition 
for unity. West German leaders have pro- 
posed that the new state remain in NATO, 
though Western troops and bases could be 
kept out of what is now East Germany. 
“We cannot agree to that,” says President 
Mikhail Gorbachev. “It is absolutely out of 
the question.” The U.S.S.R. has made 
German neutrality an article of faith ever 
since Stalin’s days, even though Soviet 
fears might be better calmed by a Germany 
answerable to a larger military command 
than standing on its own. 

Ironically, it is not clear what might con- 
stitute neutrality in a Europe from which 
hostile blocs have vanished. For the first 
time in modern history every country in 
Western Europe is led by a democratic gov- 
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“Credit managers dont like 
to break hearts, but sometimes our 
sales people just ask for it. They 





‘. their hopes on a new account, 
en later they ask me for a D&B. 
“That’ too late. 
“T tell them, ‘Customers are 
like sweethearts. Learn all 
you can belore you get involved: 


999 


Blind dating is one thing, but new business requires that your 

eyes be wide open, and right from the start. Which makes that the 

right time to call Dun & Bradstreet. 
We have up-to-date credit reports on millions of American busi- 

nesses, and we'll send them to you for as little as $22 each. You'l learn 

how a prospect pays its bills, based on actual payment experiences. You 

can also get insights into the company’s history and, in many cases, 

check recent financial statements. Dun & Brad street 
New business is a real commitment, so before you start wooing, ; : : 

make sure it’s worth winning. Call D&B, The sooner the better. The fine art of managing risk. 
Dun & Bradstreet Business Credit Services 
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Admittedly, common sense would never lead one to create a 
car such as Reatta. After all, a handcrafted automobile in this day 
and age contradicts conventional wisdom. 

Fortunately, for a handful of people, emotions prevailed. 
Creating an automotive experience that is uniquely singular: The 
Handcrafted Reatta Roadster. A two-seater that belongs to a less 
hurried, less harried world. A refined, perfectly balanced motorcar 


Here’s to going with your gut. Listening to your heart. Letting your passion rule. | 











replete with a luxury of features not commonly found in lesser cars. A 
motorcar carefully constructed, individually, by asmall commur ) . . : 
cted, inc © lity of Available exclusively at Buick dealers. 
craftsmen to assure you an experience of grace and sensuousness. Ror more information 
The Handcrafted Reatta Roadster. If you’re one who’s driven by call 1-800-441-5376. 


emotion, see your local Buick dealer today. —~ 
You'll discover there comes a time @) [au | _SMARTLEASE Oa AN 


when one must listen to one’s heart. 


Because common sense, after all, is common. ” 
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FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 





For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind 

With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve 

And with a prudent selection of investment co) o)efegaetalieCoearlaectal 
be your springboard toward secure future growth. 

For your personal or business needs, call your fite(Seraate lant 
Iravelers Agent or Broker today 


avelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates sr latiucem@uatiuarlatl ae otek} 
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ernment and every state in Central Europe 


is on the road to it. As Social Democratic | 


Party (SPD) planner Egon Bahr has asked, 
Who is there to be neutral against? 

That question will demand an answer 
in December if Kohl loses the West Ger- 
man election to the spp. Some Social 
Democrats see little utility in NATO and be- 
lieve that most of the voters share their 
view. The most likely spp candidate for 
Chancellor, Saarland governor Oskar La- 
fontaine, says flatly, “Kohl is wrong if he 
thinks Germany can stay in NATO.” Lafon- 
taine favors a European defense system in 
a “United States of Europe.” That kind of 
talk shocks Washington, and the Bush Ad- 
ministration has decided to put its weight 
behind Kohl and his commitment to the 
Auantic Alliance. Even in Washington, 
however, where long-term planning covers 
two or three years at most, policymakers 
recognize the need to design a new security 
framework in Europe. 

The first hints of that design will show 
up in the two-plus-four talks. Moscow has 
already indicated some of its demands: re- 
moval of all nuclear weapons from Germa- 
ny, tight limitations on German armed 
forces, departure of all foreign troops over 
several years. Bonn is willing to accept most 
of those requirements in the interest of uni- 
fication, but has not agreed to the withdraw- 
al of allied troops. If it does, and the last 
195,000 Americans from the Central Front 
go home, it could spell the end of NATO. 


ot only the Poles but most of the 

Western European governments 

are demanding admission to the 

two-plus-four club as it becomes 
clear that the security of the entire Conti- 
nent is under negotiation. Dutch Foreign 
Minister Hans van den Broek contends that 
a fait accompli will not be acceptable: “We 
insist on information and consultations on 
unification, especially as it affects our par- 
ticular interests.” 

The new era’s most eloquent attempt 
to restore Germany to a normal place in 
European minds came last week in Prague, 
where Czechoslovak President Vaclav Ha- 
vel welcomed West German President 
Richard von Weizsicker. Havel had ar- 
ranged the visit to coincide with the Sist 
anniversary of Hitler’s arrival in the city at 
the head of an occupying army. He called 
this an “anti-event,” intended to counter- 
balance the dark memories of 1939 and 
mark a reconciliation. To speak with dis- 
dain about Germans, Havel told his coun- 
trymen, “to condemn them only because 
they are Germans, to be afraid of them 
only because of that, is the same as to be 
anti-Semitic.” But, he also reminded the 
Germans, it is their continuing responsibil- 
ity to show Europe and the world that 
there is nothing to fear. —Reported by James 
L. Graff/Bonn,Christopher Redman/Paris and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/Berlin, with other bureaus 











America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


NATO iiber Alles 


E ver since the breach of the Berlin Wall last November, the world has been pon- 
dering a new version of an old question: Can the interests of all Europeans be 
reconciled with the desire of 78 million Germans to live within a single state? This 
week’s elections in East Germany are a reminder that the Germans will decide on 
their own when to unify. But the rest of the world still has a say in how unification 
affects NATO, European integration and Soviet reform. George Bush’s position is 
simple and bold. He wants to keep NATO in Europe, a unified Germany in NATO, 
U.S. troops in Germany, a reformer in the Kremlin and a conservative in the Ger- 
man chancellorship. 

By what he does and says in the months to come, Bush hopes to help Mik- 
hail Gorbachev fend off the charge that he “lost Germany.” At the same time, 
the U.S. President is doing everything he can to bolster Helmut Kohl for the 
West German elections in December. Kohl’s coalition is committed to staying 
in NATO. Some of his Social Democratic opponents have talked about saying 
thanks and goodbye to foreign troops and perhaps even embracing neutrality. 
The Bush Administration believes a NATO without Germany would quickly lead 
to a Europe without NATO, and then . .. well, anything could happen. 

Like what? A_neo- 
| Stalinist backlash in the 
U.S.S.R. restarts the cold 
war and threatens a hot 
one? Or a_ secessionist 
warlord in Belorussia 
grabs some nuclear 
weapons from Soviet 
stockpiles and brandishes 
them? Or Hungary press- 
es revanchist claims to 
Transylvania? Astonish- 
ing developments might 
not always be as welcome 
as they were last year. 
The Administration’s 
warning is deliberately 
vague. It invites listeners 
to fill in the blank with their own worst fears. The American manifesto for the 
‘90s is that a specter is haunting Europe, the specter of “unpredictability” and 
“instability.” Those were the words that Bush used, standing beside Kohl at 
Camp David last month, to identify the enemy that has taken the place of Sovi- 
et expansionism, 

Bush and his top aides have been telling virtually every Central European visi- 
tor to Washington—German, Pole, Czech—that NATO should remain intact and 
G.Ls should stay in West Germany, so that the postwar order does not give way to 
post-postwar disorder. Bush has been making essentially the same case to Gorba- 
chev in their correspondence and telephone conversations, and he will do so in per- 
son at their summit in the U.S. this June. 

Gorbachev and his comrades may yet buy the argument. But if they do, it 
will be because for them unpredictability is a code word for the dangers they 
see in a larger Germany with a larger role in the economic and political life of 
Europe, perhaps eventually with its own nuclear arsenal. The same anxiety mo- 
tivates Czechoslovakia’s playwright-President Vaclav Havel, Poland’s Solidarity 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki and many politicians in Western Europe. 
If they accept Bush’s idea of NATO uber alles, it will be as a hedge against the 
resurgence of a malevolent Deutschland. But will the government and citizens 
of a unified Germany accept that idea? Will they want to be forever, or even 
for long, members of an alliance whose purpose, unstated but unmistakable, is 
not to protect them from others but to protect others from them? If that is the 
German Question for the "90s, there is reason to wonder what the eventual 
German answer will be. . 
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The new target: instability and unpredictability 
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The chemical plant before the fire: there 


Mystery Blaze 
At Rabta 


All the likely suspects who 
might be linked to the fire that 
devastated Libya’s Rabta 
chemical plant, which the U.S. 
claims produces chemical 
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weapons, were denying culpa- 
bility last week. But they no 
doubt were pleased that the 
deed had been done. According 
to the Pentagon, the fire caused 
“massive” damage to the main 
building of the complex 50 
miles southwest of Tripoli. Said 
a U.S. intelligence analyst: 
“The plant’s finished.” 





etm Semen came ae 


Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
first blamed the U.S., then 
Israel and finally West Germa- 
ny for sabotaging the installa- 
tion, which Tripoli maintains 
is designed to manufacture 
pharmaceuticals. Officials in all 
three countries said they did 
not know what happened in 
Rabta and suggested the blaze 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Talk About 
Paranoia 


President Fidel Castro has not 
visited Brazil since 1959, the 
year he installed himself as Cu- 
ba’s supremo. So when Castro 
announced that he would at- 
tend last week’s inauguration of 
Brazil’s new President, Fernan- 
do Collor de Mello, authorities 
there were not sure what to ex- 
pect: certainly a Cuban security 
detachment, perhaps even a 
few small arms. 
Instead, 


the Cubans 


shipped in a small arsenal. On 
March 9 a Cuban transport 
plane landed in Brasilia carry- 
ing 100 passengers and crew 
members. According to the Rio 
daily Jornal do Brasil, there 
were also ten tons of weaponry 
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Guards but not guns for Castro 


aboard. At first the Cubans 
tried to convince the hosts that 
the cargo consisted of medical 
supplies. When the Brazilians 
insisted on an inspection, they 
discovered machine guns, gre- 
nades, an antiaircraft gun, even 
missiles. 

After more than a day of 
heated negotiations, the trans- 
port plane headed back for 
Cuba, its cargo intact; Castro's 
security detail was left with only 
handguns. a 


IRAQ 


A Shocking 
Execution 


Last week the world was 
shocked when Farzad Bazoft, a 
British-based Iranian-born 
journalist, was hanged in Bagh- 
dad after being convicted on 
charges of having spied for Isra- 
el and Britain. Bazoft, 31, was 
arrested last September while 
on assignment for the British 
weekly the Observer. He had 
been investigating a mysterious 
explosion that reportedly killed 
hundreds of workers at a mili- 
tary complex south of Baghdad. 
Daphne Parish, 53, a British 
nurse who drove Bazoft to the 
site, was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher personally appealed 








Hunger strikers in Florence press for better treatment of immigrants 
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Europe’s 
Hostile Face 


“Not even God could resolve 
the present situation in Flor- 
ence,” lamented Giorgio Mo- 
rales, the city’s mayor. He and 
the 15 members of the Florence 
city council stepped down last 
week, frustrated by a spasm of 
racial violence that has shaken 
the cradle of Italian humanism. 

Late last month rampaging 
white hoodlums attacked 
blacks with iron bars and base- 








might have started accidentally. 
But there were plenty of 
motives for skulduggery. The 
US. has privately threatened to 
destroy the Rabta plant in the 
past, and only a week before the 
fire confirmed that the factory 
had already produced up to 30 
tons of mustard gas. The Israe- 
lis are eager to score points with 
Washington, with whom rela- 
tions are at a low ebb. Bonn 
may be anxious to atone for the 
fact that a West German com- 
pany helped build the facility. 
With tighter international 
embargoes on Libya, Washing- 
ton doubts that Gaddafi will be 
able to rebuild. “It’s a darned 
shame,” said U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney, grinning. = 
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all 
The penalty was extreme 
to Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein for clemency, but to no 
avail. After the hanging, Iraqi 
Information Minister Latif 
Nassif Jassim told journalists, 


“Mrs. Thatcher wanted him 
alive. We gave her the body.” = 






















ball bats, injuring three North 
African immigrants. As the as- 
saults continued, authorities 
flooded the city with 300 police 
to quell the violence and chase 
out immigrant street vendors, 
who have angered native-born 
merchants, inflaming tensions. 
After a hunger strike by more 
than 100 Senegalese, the city 
agreed to new rules governing 
street sales. 

Meanwhile, North Africans 
were having a rough time in 
France as well. There, three 
men of Maghrebian extraction 
were slain in separate attacks. = 
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“There’s no need to 


speculate when you can 
AWAY MLLMOMRY LLL 


Most investment counselors would argue that 
there is no such thing as a “sure thing.” But 
when it comes to automotive investments, the 
Toyota Corolla is about as close as you can 
get. Because Corolla is one automotive asset 
that is known for quality and reliability divi- 
dends. And for 1990, Corolla is expected to 
yield even greater performance with the addi- 
tion of electronic fuel injection to its 16-valve 
powerplant. 

In fact, its reputation on the street is so 
good that Corolla has been named the most 
trouble-free new car in its segment* Things 
dont get much surer than that. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me.” 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! *Based on 


problems 
ownership—JD. Power and Associates 1989 New Car Initial Quality Survey" © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc. 























encountered in the first 90 days of 








The sound was jazz, 
the atmosphere was smoky, 
and the mood was martinis. 


On the South Side of Chicago it was Lincoln 
Gardens, up in Harlem it was the Cotton Club. 
But it could have been just about anywhere there 
was a bar, a dance floor, and jazz. 

We're not talking about jazz piano suites or 
orchestrated jazz stylings that passed for jazz in the 
mainstream. We're talking about real ear-piercing, 
heart-pounding New Orleans jazz, born from the 
souls of penniless musicians who traveled from 
club to club in rattletrap cars, luggage tied to the 
roof, and a makeshift bed in the back seat. 

Young black artists like Johnny Dodds 
and Papa Joe Oliver were 
among the first of the new 
jazz stars. Night after 
night, they played to 
packed, smoke-filled 
houses, bringing 
with them this new 
form of music they 
invented. 


Jazz was so new, the 


people went mad for it. ‘Night Clubbers?’ as 
they were called, poured into the hot spots to hear 
the new sounds from the South, to dance, and to 
drink. And the drink of choice was the martini. 
However, the martini was more than the king 
of cocktails, it was a symbol for the thinking that 
was sweeping the nation after World War I. 
People were after things that were fun, new and 
exciting. And that’ just what they got. Black met 
white, jazz bands played where orchestras once 


reigned, and cocktails were mixed in 















r spite of prohibition. 
B Today the martini is back. And 
though you can’t return to 
the Cotton Club or hear 
live jazz from the horn 
of Papa Joe Oliver, 
you can taste a mar- 
tini just the way it 
was back then. 
Gilbey’. Taste what 


it was all about. 


Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 
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Medicine 





Case of the Unexplained Deaths 








A IDS activists have been vocal in 
urging the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to relax its standards 
and authorize for general use several 
experimental drugs that appear to 
help fight the disease. Even though 
many medical experts worry about 
the dangers of releasing relatively 
untested drugs to a broader popula- 
tion, the FDA made a controversial 
decision last year to allow wide distri- 
bution of certain drugs that are still 
in the testing phase. Among the first 
was DDI, or dideoxyinosine, an un- 
proven medicine dubbed by its en- 
thusiasts “AZT without tears.” The 
reference is to the most commonly 
used anti-aips drug, which can pro- 
duce distressing side effects. 

Last week a report from Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, the manufacturers of DDI, suggest- 
ed that the skeptics may have been right. 
The report disclosed that of 8,000 patients 
who had been taking pp1 for seven months 
under the FDA’s “expanded access’’ pro- 
gram, 290 died. That was ten times the 
death rate found in Bristol-Myers’ own 
controlled clinical trial, in which 700 pa- 
tients have received ppI. The report raised 
concerns not only about the safety of the 
drug but also about the FDA’s new liberal- 
ization program. 
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A worrisome report warns about a new experimental AIDS drug 
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IDS patient prepares a dose of DD! 


The actual cause of the 290 deaths is 
not yet known. Many researchers feel the 
most likely explanation is a simple one: the 
8,000 people receiving the drug under the 
alternate program were sicker than those 
in the clinical trials. To be eligible for pp1 
in the expanded tests, patients must be suf- 
fering from advanced AIDs and must be re- 
sistant to AZT. “For these people, DDI is a 
last-ditch effort,” says Dr. Bernard Bihari 
of the Community Reseach Initiative, a 
clinic offering the drug to ArDs sufferers in 
New York City. Dr. Anthony Fauci of the 








National Institutes of Health observes that 
the death rate was much lower than that 
found in the early trials of AzT. But the re- 
port does raise “a red flag,” adds Fauci, 
obliging either Bristol-Myers or the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the affair. 

Other experts feel the disclosures 
underscore serious problems with 
the expanded-access program. In tra- 
ditional clinical trials, a small group 
of doctors closely monitors every pa- 
tient. But in the expanded-access 
program, hundreds of doctors may 
administer the drug nationwide with- 
out consistently exchanging informa- 
tion, As a result, many participating 
physicians may not hear about signif- 
icant side effects. ““The shock to me 
was that I had to learn about these 
deaths from the newspaper,” says Dr. 
Jeffrey Laurence, an AIDS researcher 
at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. He calls for a centralized moni- 
toring system for doctors who are ad- 
ministering DDI. 

Still others argue that the entire pro- 
gram is flawed. Dr. Thomas Chalmers of 
the Harvard School of Public Health calls 
the pp! death rates “a disgrace.” He be- 
lieves all 8,000 people should have been 
enrolled in a fully controlled clinical trial. 
But most doctors feel the program will 
continue. If the restrictions were tight- 
ened, AIDS sufferers would probably find 
other ways to get experimental drugs. At 
the very least, the new plan is offering one 
last chance to thousands of patients with 
little other hope. — By Andrew Purvis 
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Needed: Nuns and Priests 


s trouble erupts over Dp1, Dr. Jonas Salk of polio-vaccine 

fame has a different idea. He thinks Arps patients may be 
able to boost their resistance through injections of his Salk Hiv 
immunogen (which consists of inactivated pieces of the virus). 
Tests with 90 aps volunteers at the University of Southern 
California’s cancer center have shown promise, and Salk 
hopes for a breakthrough similar to his victory over polio in 
1955. Last week the Food and Drug Administration approved 
nationwide trials of the Salk immunogen. 

In addition, Salk has asked the state of Cali- 
fornia for permission to inject his immunogen 
into ten volunteers who are free of Arps. He 
theorizes that the volunteers’ immune system will 
develop antibodies that may provide resistance- 
building injections for A1ps patients, and that this 
could eventually lead to an AIDs-prevention vac- 
cine. Confident of the low risks, Salk himself 
plans to participate, just as he did when develop- 
ing his polio vaccine. 

One curious feature of the Salk plan raised 
considerable nonmedical controversy last week, 
when it became known that Roman Catholic nuns 





Archbishop Mahony 


and priests had been asked to volunteer to test the Salk vaccine. 
Searching for volunteers, U.S.C. turned to Roger Mahony, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Los Angeles. University officials ex- 
plained that “persons with the lowest possible risk” of Arps in- 
fection would be most desirable, and that those committed to 
celibacy would be ideal. Mahony thereupon sent a letter to all 
nuns and priests in the archdiocese, asking those 65 or older to 
consider signing up for Salk’s shots. When the news broke last 
week, even New York City’s John Cardinal O’Connor thought 
of signing up, but U.S.C. already had more than enough volun- 
teers—about 65, half of whom are nuns and priests. 

Gay activists, of course, are furious with the 
church because of its opposition to condoms on 
the ground that their use encourages homosexual 
activity. A Los Angeles representative of the gay 
militant group AcT UP dismissed Mahony’s ges- 
ture as mere “public relations.” But the number 
of volunteering nuns and priests was a reminder 
that such humanitarianism has a long Christian 
tradition. In 1758, for example, America’s lead- 
ing clergyman, Jonathan Edwards, volunteered 
to test an experimental vaccine during a raging 
smallpox epidemic. He died—of smallpox—at 
age 54, just a month after becoming president of 
Princeton. 2 
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Art 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


laude Monet, the quintessential im- 

pressionist painter, was born in 

1840. That year Queen Victoria 
married Prince Albert, and in France both 
Ingres and Delacroix were at work. In 
1926, when Monet died, Lenin was two 
years dead, and Picasso was already a mid- 
dle-aged man of 45. Having lived such a 
span, Monet in old age looked like a relic 
of the 19th century—hardly a modern art- 
ist at all. What could his painting offer a 
postcubist culture? 

A great deal, as it turned out. Ripeness 
was all. Monet produced his best work af- 
ter he turned 50, and it came to form the 
essential link between symbolism, with its 
cult of the nuance and its obsession with 
“getting behind” ordinary reality, and ab- 
stract painting. You can hardly imagine 
Jackson Pollock's all-over drip paintings, 
for instance, without the example of late 
Monet. But the real value of Monet’s work 
lies not in what it predicted or how it was 
used by later artists but in itself: its in- 
tensity and breadth of vision, its lyrical 
beauty and the disciplined subtlety of its 
address to the world. One can hardly get 
enough of late Monet, which is why the ex- 
hibition currently on view at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, “Monet in the ’90s: 
The Series Paintings,” is so rewarding. It 
samples all his series in depth—notably 
grainstacks, Rouen Cathedral, Japanese 
bridges, poplars—except the Water Lilies, 
which come after 1900 anyhow. 

With this show and its catalog essay, cu- 
rator Paul Hayes Tucker, the leading U.S. 
expert on Monet, has set out to amend a 
number of received ideas about the artist. 
Chief among them is Cézanne’s opinion: 
“Only an eye, but my God! What an eye!” 
In this view, Monet becomes a painter of 
mere sensation, exquisitely attuned to ev- 
ery sense impression but lacking social 
point and intellectual fiber. 

Such a reaction against impressionism 
was Strong among younger painters of the 
1880s. They were led by Georges Seurat, 
whose Sunday Afternoon on the Island of 
La Grande Jatte, 1884-86, is a manifesto of 
anti-impressionist aims: a hieratic, pseudo- 
scientific, heavily theorized paean to time- 
lessness, edged with mordant social irony 
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Letting Nature 
Reign Resplendent 


A superb Monet show proves how much 
more than “only an eye” the painter was 














about the mechanization of 
bourgeois life. For some it 
made sensuous pleasure 
look like an insufficient mes- 
sage for art. Impressionism 
was gaining no new adher- 
ents and losing some of its 
original ones: Sisley had run 
out of steam by the ’80s, and 
Pissarro had gone over to 
the younger side, doing 
pointillist dots. 

Monet’s reply to anti- 
impressionist prejudice, 
Tucker argues, was to broad- 
en the base and subject mat- 
ter of his work. He wanted to 
show that the greatest land- 4 
scape painting in France 
could still be produced by 
impressionist means. “Na- 
ture should not be submitted 
to harsh, premeditated anal- 
ysis, as in the Grande Jatte,” 
he writes of Monet’s atti- 
tude. “It should be allowed 
to reign in the painting as it 
does in the world—resplen- 
dent in all its nuances, variants, subtleties 
and surprises.” 

So from the late 80s on, Monet labored 
to take impressionism out of Paris and the 
immediate environs of the Seine. He paint- 
ed all over the country. Tucker suggests 
that much of his work, seemingly without 
social content and often without people in 
it at all, is actually a long lyrical evocation of 
a timeless France, a rebuke to the political 
imbroglios and financial scandals that ob- 
sessed Paris. Monet wanted to fix impres- 
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ROUEN CATHEDRAL. FACADE, 1892-94 


sionism (especially his impressionism) in 
people’s minds as a healing, patriotic style. 

At the same time, he took to painting in 
series: the same image over and over again. 
Why so many versions? The reasons are 
complex, as the motives of any great artist 
are, but one was his desire to prove the or- 
dering power of impressionism, its ability 
to set forth infinite discriminations of ex- 
perience. How many times can you see the 
same thing and find it different? Monet's 
serial paintings look for an answer. 
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The first great achievement among his 
series was the Grainstacks of 1890-91. Mo- 
net painted at least 25 of them, and they 
seem almost polemical because their sub- 
ject looks so odd and raw. What are these 
things? Anonymous structures of oats and 
wheat, circular, with conical tops. They 
look like primitive lumps, soft rocks. Why 
paint a lump? Partly, no doubt, because the 
grainstacks implied abundance, the nur- 
turing power of deep France. But mainly 
because, in their very simplicity, they were 
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a superb matrix for the changing effects of 
light and color. Sometimes Monet's grain- 
stacks glow like furnaces, their shadow 
lines breaking into excited flurries of crim- 
son and blue; sometimes they are dirty 
orown, between the inert pewter sky of 
winter and the white crust of snow. 

The grainstacks also correct the often 
heard notion that Monet did them from 
start to finish in the open air. In fact, nearly 
all his work from the "90s was elaborately 
“harmonized,” finished in the studio. One 
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has only to look to see why: the surface is so | 
built up with grainy scumbling over creamy 
licks of the brush, with thin glazes on top, | 
that the layers needed plenty of time to 
dry. He would line up the growing series of 
canvases in the studio and stress the differ- 
ences between one image and the next by 
incessant retouching. 

Slow reflection governed all his work. 
The pressure of the motif was sublimated in 
the demands of the painting. Monet also 
made quite conscious gestures to art history. 
His series of poplars near his house in Gi- 
verny—their slender, stately trunks along 
the banks of the Epte reflected in the water 
and forming an almost abstract palisade, the 
S shape of their bushed-out tops strung 
along like a festive garland—pays homage to 
French rococo, Fragonard in particular. 
Like his lyric images of a stretch of the Seine 
from 1896 to 1897, the paintings show how 
unrelentingly conscious Monet was of the 
abstract basis of design, even when painting 
the mistiest veils of color. 

The climax of this show is, inevitably, 
the Cathedrals, Monet’s repeated views of 
the west front of the Gothic Cathedral of 
Rouen: art about art. Between 1892 and 
1895 he produced 30 of them; ten are lined 
up in Boston. Some critics have shied away 
from them as pictorial near absurdities, 
Gothic rendered as melting ice cream, ar- 
chitecture without a line anywhere. It 
would be hard to argue this for long in 
front of the paintings themselves. How 
could such an endlessly complicated form 
as this Gothic fagade, with all its peaks, 
hollows, spires, bosses and moldings, be so 
fully rendered in terms of color and the 
space that color creates? Monet’s control 
is astounding. With the sun behind it, the 
facade is a looming cliff of blue shadows; as 
the light moves onto its face, it becomes a 
stupendously intricate cellular structure, a 
vertical reef of stone, its grain and warmth 
evoked by the texture of the paint, flushed 
by radiance, in which every last touch of 
pigment seems operative. 

Monet’s power to evoke substance 
through paint was as strong as Rem- 
brandt’s. The next 100 years would be full 
of art about art, but one may doubt wheth- 
er any of it quite equaled the level of intel- 
ligence and passion—both seizing the mo- 
tif and respectfully deferring to it—that is 
figured forth in Monet’s Cathedrals. 2 





THE SAME, BUT DIFFERENT 


Monet's repeated Grainstacks 
implied the timeless abundance of 
the French countryside and provided 
a superb matrix for ever changing 
light and color. They have richer 
effects of shadow and reflection than 
most painters could find in an iceberg 
or analp. 
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An Empty Gun 


Striking workers at Greyhound and elsewhere learn 
that those who walk out may not be welcome back 


By JANICE CASTRO 


xecutives at the Greyhound bus 
company felt not a moment's 
hesitation or doubt. The minute 
9,000 of its employees around the 
country walked off their jobs three weeks 
ago, the Dallas-based company began to 
hire 700 drivers as permanent replace- 
ments for strikers. Within seven days Grey- 
hound reported that ridership on its buses 
was back to 38% of normal levels and ris- 
ing. As the company trained additional 
nonunion substitutes, dispirited drivers 
and other striking workers watched their 


| jobs begin to evaporate. Every day they 
| walked the picket line, it seemed, fewer 


| would have posts to return to. By the time 
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rehire the striking workers? 
Yes 
No 
From a telephone poll ef S00 adult Americans then for TME/CNN 
nt March 14 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulrean. 
Sampling error plus or mines 4.5%. TIME Chart by Steve Hart 
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Greyhound and its unions resumed talks 
last Saturday, management was holding 





Too much power 
Not enough power 
Right amount 


Do you think American 

workers still need labor unions? 
Still need them 

No longer necessary 


Should private-sector workers _ 
have the right to strike 
without losing their jobs oris | 
this the chance they take? 


Have the right to strike | 
It's the chance they take 


After the strike, should 
Greyhound be required to 




















most of the aces. With more than 1,000 
new drivers on the job, and 1,000 more in 
training, the company was servicing 42% of 
its normal routes. Having played their 
trump card by striking, the workers were 
facing a management that could get along 
without them. 

Not long ago, Greyhound’s ironfisted 
tactic would have seemed overly harsh. 
Just last year, Texas Air chief Frank Lor- 
enzo faced withering criticism for hiring 
replacements soon after Eastern Air Lines 
machinists went on strike. But in the past 
few years the same technique has been 
used against flight attendants, printers, 
papermill employees, restaurant workers 
and others—both in the public and the pri- 
vate sector. In West Virginia some 15,000 
teachers went on strike two weeks ago in a 
dispute over pay raises. Last week Gover- 
nor Gaston Caperton suggested that coun- 
ty officials should begin firing the teachers 
and replacing them with volunteers. On 
Saturday union officials urged the teachers 
to end the strike. 

As more and more employers move 
quickly to replace striking workers, some 
union leaders are beginning to view their 
biggest weapon, the refusal to work, as lit- 
tle more than labor suicide. Says Robert 
Turcotte of the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers: 
“We have nothing to bargain with now. La- 
bor has an empty gun.” 

How could the dread strike have be- 
come such an uncertain instrument? The 
right of union members to strike without 
losing their jobs has long been a cherished 
tenet of the American labor movement. 
The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
does indeed grant them that right. But 
while the statute prohibits employers from 
firing or punishing striking union mem- 
bers, those same employers can cite a 1938 
Supreme Court decision giving them the 
right to hire permanent replacements for 
workers who are striking for such “eco- 
nomic reasons” as pay hikes or benefits (as 
opposed to unfair labor practices). In other 
words, the union members cannot be fired, 
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but while they’re on strike, the company 
can achieve the same end by giving their 
jobs away to new employees. 

Until recently the 52-year-old ruling 
was rarely invoked by large employers. 
Companies feared that quality would dip if 
raw recruits replaced experienced workers 
and that customers would turn to other 
suppliers. Moreover, throwing down the 
gauntlet by replacing strikers might have 
triggered a wider backlash from unionized 
suppliers and consumers, or even pro- 
voked congressional intervention. 








But such concerns have dissipated in 
recent years. Deregulation and intensified 
foreign competition have forced compa- 
nies to bear down on costs. At the same 
time, declining union influence has Iess 
ened the fear of reprisals or sympathy 
strikes. I inally, Ronald Reagan s decision 
in 1981 to fire striking members of the Pro 
fessional Air Traffic Controllers Organiza- 
tion and replace them with nonunion train 
ees sent a clear signal that striking workers 
should not look to the Government for 
sympathy or even tolerance. “Other em 





GREYHOUND: Angry picketers trying 
to disrupt the company’s operations 
were restrained by police at the Port 
Authority Bus Terminal in New York City 


TEACHERS: Educators rallied at the 
state capitol in Charleston 

as state officials threatened to fire 
them if they did not end their walkout 


MACHINISTS: Eastern Air Lines 
workers demonstrated in Miami as the 
walkout began last March; the airline 
has replaced most of the machinists 
with nonunion workers 


ployers, public and private, interpreted this 
as a declaration of open season on unions 
and went all-out to block, weaken or be rid 
of them,” says Thomas Donahue, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO 

But union power had been slipping 
long before Reagan slapped down pATco 
In 1945 union members made up more 
than the nonagricultural work 
force; by 1980 they had dropped to 22%, 
and have fallen considerably since. Many 
of the nearly 19 million new jobs created 
during the booming ’80s were in nonorgan- 
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ized service industries and small business- 
es. Relentless churning in the job market 
has also hurt Big Labor, as job security has 
begun to take precedence over concerns 
about benefits and pay increases. During 
the '80s, TWA, Phelps Dodge, Boise Cas- 
cade, International Paper and countless 
other firms cracked down hard on labor, 
imposing pay cuts, scaling back benefits 
and lengthening the workday, daring 
unions to oppose them. In many cases, la- 
bor yielded or lost out. 

In Traverse City, Mich., for example, 
166 United Auto Workers employees of 
Burwood Products were locked out in De- 
cember 1988 after eleven months of con- 
tract negotiations. Two months later, when 
the union workers finally decided to accept 
a 21% pay cut, they were told that they 
were no longer needed. Burwood, a manu 
facturer of clocks and other wall accesso- 
ries, had replaced its union employees, 
generally with young workers who had 
been earning the minimum wage. Says ex 
employee Sharon Newberry, who is still 
out of work: “They were just looking for < 
way to get rid of the union.” 

She may have a point. Labor experts 
say many employers may actually welcome 
strikes as an opportunity to shatter union 
power. With the use of permanent replace 
ment workers, observed Peter Laarman, a 
spokesman for the United Auto Workers 
“labor disputes often are not really about 
wages or benefits or working conditions 
but rather about getting rid of the union al- 
together.” That may become even easier if 
the Supreme Court rules in favor of Curtin 
Matheson Scientific in its case against the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
Houston company is seeking to establish 
that an employer can reasonably assume 
that nonunion replacement workers, hired 
during a strike, oppose union representa 
tion. If the court agrees, companies may 
begin to kick out the unions as soon as re 
placement workers arrive 


ware of the risks that strikers now 
face, some labor leaders are advis 
ing unions to think twice about 
striking and broaden their tactics 
Chief among their recommendations is the 
so-called campaign, in which 
union workers seek to bring pressure on cus- 
tomers, outside corporate directors and po- 
litical leaders, Example: at Midland Steel 
Products in Cleveland, where striking U.A.W 
workers were replaced last June, union 
members are visiting plants operated by 
such customers as General Motors and Na- 
vistar to argue that the quality of Midland 
products has deteriorated. It is not clear 
whether such tactics will be effective. 

As workers fight to retain some clout, 
there are signs that public apathy 
antipathy IS giving Way loa greater sym 
pathy for labor. In a TIME/CNN poll of 500 
adults conducted last week by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 73% of those surveyed 
American workers still need labor 


corporate 


or even 
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If you're looking for a tough, off-road vehicle with room to spare, don’t make a move until you test drive an 
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unions. Asked about Greyhound, only 
22% said they were sympathetic toward 
managements position (though 25% re- 
fused to take sides). Finally, 59% said they 
would not take the job of a striking worker. 

Laborleaders point to other signs that the 
worst days may be over. In 1989, for the first 
time since 1981, major collective-bargaining 
settlements provided larger wage increases 
than those in the contracts they replaced—in 
most cases without strikes. In addition, strik- 
ing workers won generous settlements at 
Boeing and the four “Baby Bells,” and pre- 
vailed in a bitter ten-month walkout at Pitt- 
ston Coal after a federal mediator was ap- 
pointed, Says AFL-C1o President Lane 
Kirkland: “We have been tempered by a peri- 
od of fire, and it has strengthened us.” 

As management turns up the pressure, 
some labor disputes are sparking deep bit- 
terness and a return to old-fashioned bare- 
knuckle violence. Sabotage has been a ma- 
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jor problem at Owl Rock Products, a 
California-based construction-materials 
supplier, ever since 150 members of the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers 
walked out last September. Though the 
union denies responsibility, the vandalism 
at Owl plants intensified after the company 
hired replacement workers: acid has been 
splashed on machinery control panels, 
sand poured into diesel engines, and con- 
veyor belts have been sliced. 


ince the Greyhound strike began 
three weeks ago, snipers have 
fired upon buses in nine states. In 
one Florida shooting, seven pas- 
sengers were injured by flying shrapnel. 
The violence escalated after a striking 30- 
year veteran Greyhound driver in Redd- 
ing, Calif., was accidentally crushed to 
death by a bus driven by a newly hired re- 
placement driver. While union leaders 











have generally disavowed the shootings, 
one striking driver, Roger Cawthra, was ar- 
rested last week in Connecticut and 
charged with firing a semiautomatic gun at 
a Boston-bound Greyhound bus. To pro- 
tect passengers, police now monitor Grey- 
hound buses in some states, | 

When strikes deteriorate into shoot- 
outs and slugfests, little hope for rational | 
compromise remains. Even as he prepared 
to resume talks with Greyhound’s unions 
over the weekend, company Chairman 
Fred Currey accused them of “violence, 
terrorism and intimidation” and said he 
expected litthe progress. Bitter face-olfs 
between management and labor are in- 
creasingly frequent, with good faith in ever 
shorter supply. And for more and more 
workers, the time-honored concept of la- 
bor unity means sharing the pain without 
the gains. —Reported by Lee Griggs/San Fran- 
cisco and S.C. Gwynne/Detroit 











Where There’s No Bus, There’s No Exit 


hen you've got no car, when the airfare is too high (or 

there’s no airport at all), when the railroad tracks have 
long since gone to weed, there’s always the Greyhound bus. It 
will get you to the next town or around the country, and it will 
take you to obscure places you call home and away from 
places you never want to see again. Planes and trains serve 500 
communities; Greyhound 


Los Angeles—Bishop route by chartering buses from other | 


lines to fill in the schedule. 

The bus has also literally been the lifeblood of Bishop. For 
years, North Inyo County Hospital has relied on Greyhound 
to bring fresh supplies of blood from a Reno blood bank on 
weekends, when the medical facility is kept busy with victims 
of ski and traffic accidents 





serves 9,500. For many 
Americans who live in 
small towns, when there’s 
no Greyhound, there’s no 
exit. 

It has surely seemed 
that way in Bishop, Calif., 
since the strike began two 
wecks ago. With its own 
airport, Bishop (pop. 
3,500) is better off than 
many stops in Grey- 
hound’s network. Still, 
only one flight, on a 19- 
passenger plane, leaves 
Bishop daily for Los An- 








from Mammoth Moun- 
tain, 40 miles away. Partly 
because of these special 
needs, the company had 
provided service to Bishop 
from Reno at the begin- 
ning of the strike. But that 
lifeline was severed last 
week, when Greyhound 
canceled the daily run for 
economic reasons. “If 
you've got 60 passengers 
for Sacramento and only a 
couple for the route to 
Bishop, but only one bus 
and driver, you're going to 
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geles, and at $125 one 
way, not everyone can af- 
ford a ticket. Many people in the town—40% of whom are el- 
derly—don’t have cars. When they want to get out of Bishop, 
they go down to the terminal and take the 1:30 p.m. Grey- 
hound to Los Angeles (6/2 hours southwest, $35.50) or the 
midnight run to Reno (5 hours northeast, $19.95). “Without 
Greyhound,” says ranch hand Luis Perez, “I am a prisoner 
here.” 

Greyhound is as much a part of rural economic life as the 
local filling station or coffee shop. Businesses use buses to ship 
packages and other small freight that truckers will not handle. 
“Flower boxes aren't the right size for UPS,” frets Main Street 
florist Reta Zollars, who has been getting fresh flowers via 
Greyhound for 15 years. For now, at least, her business is safe. 
Company management has frantically patched together its 


All quiet: ticket agent Atlee at the Bishop bus stop 


send them where the most 
revenue is,” says Robert 
Atlee, one of two ticket agents in Bishop. Without Grey- 
hound, blood supplies will have to be rushed in by California 
and Nevada state highway patrols. 

The greatest fear in Bishop, as in many small towns, is that 
Greyhound may decide to abandon it altogether. The compa- 
ny has proposed dropping the money-losing route several 
times in the past but withdrew its plans in the face of local op- 
position. Should the strike continue, Greyhound may be more 
inclined than ever to close its Bishop depot once and for all, 
leaving travelers like Teddy Burkhalter trapped in town, The 
89-year-old great-grandmother spends up to four months 
each year gallivanting by bus everywhere from Vancouver to 
Miami. Says she about a Greyhound-free Bishop: “Perish the 
thought!” — By John E. Gallagher. Reported by Lee Griggs/Bishop 
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Catch Us If 
You Can 


A dearth of FBI agents keeps 
S&L villains at large 


n Texas’ pine-covered Eastern District, 

where failed thrifts are about'as com- 
mon as pickup trucks, U.S. Attorney Rob- 
ert Wortham has a problem. Some 30 fi- 
nancial institutions have already gone 
belly-up or come under Gov- 
ernment supervision; 59 
more are under investigation 
for fraud. But Wortham, with 
a team of five FBI agents, 
doesn’t have the manpower 
needed to unravel the bank- 
ers’ dastardly deeds. “I’ve 
begged. I’ve pleaded. I’ve 
complained up the ladder,” 
said Wortham at a hearing 
last week before the House 
Commerce, Consumer, and 
Monetary Affairs Subcom- 
mittee. “I could ask my 
mother to do it... but don’t 
know if she would really 
know what to look for.” 

Last year President Bush 
pledged “every effort” to 
lock up the white-collar crim- 
inals who had helped cause 
the nation’s savings and loan 
disaster. Indeed, with studies 
showing that insider miscon- 
duct has contributed to 60% 
to 75% of all thrift failures, 
the search for banking’s bad guys is one of 
the largest criminal manhunts in U.S. his- 
tory. But, like Bush’s war on drugs, the war 
on S&Ls has completely overwhelmed 
prosecutors and investigators. There are 
more than 3,500 major criminal cases 
pending, yet 1,500 of them are inactive and 
gathering dust. Indeed, the backlog is 
growing so quickly that some prosecutors 
have stopped investigating cases that in- 
volve less than $100,000. 

While the entire S&L bailout is expect- 
ed to cost taxpayers as much as $300 bil- 
lion, the dire shortage of sleuths is partly 
caused by the Bush Administration’s un- 
willingness to lay out a measly $25 million. 
Last year the Administration requested 
$50 million for the assault on S&L villains. 
Congress upped the authorization to $75 
million, but the Administration balked. “If 
the violators don’t believe they're going to 
be caught and stiffly sentenced, they’re go- 
ing to keep doing it,” warned Georgia 
Democrat Doug Barnard Jr., the subcom- 
mittee’s chairman and a former banker 
himself. “We will give the Administration 
the tools to put the crooks in jail. All they 
have to do is put in a budget request.” 

The consequences of budgetary stingi- 




















ness are being felt nationwide. The FBt had 
sought money for 425 additional agents to 
investigate bank scams but received only 
201. In Dallas, where a team of investiga- 
tors is drowning in 7 million documents, 
the U.S. Attorney received just 37 of the 64 
new FBI agents he had requested. Some 
scam-packed cities like San Diego, which 
asked for five agents and five prosecutors, 
received none. 

Even without needed resources, the 
Justice Department insists it is making 
some headway. The FB1 boasts 770 convic- 
tions involving major bank fraud in 1989, 
with $361 million in restitution ordered by 
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Why do they all rob banks? That’s where the money was! 


courts, up 200% from 1987. A five-year 
extension of the statute of limitations, ob- 
tained last August, should help prosecu- 
tors. Even so, investigators agree that 
many of the biggest scoundrels are still at 
large. Besides lack of manpower, prosecu- 
tors must contend with the enormous 
complexity of the crimes, the murkiness of 
the line between fraud and ineptitude, 
and the difficulty of conveying all this to 
juries. 

Even when convictions are obtained, 
misused funds can be difficult to recover. 
Most of the S&L con men have lost the 
money, says Wortham. “It’s easy come, easy 
go.” That may be why regulators are moving 
quickly to apprehend another class of vil- 
lains: the accountants who, out of negligence 
or complicity, helped cause the S&L disas- 
ter. The Government has filed ten lawsuits 
against the country’s biggest accounting 
firms, totaling $2 billion, and that figure is 
expected to rise dramatically. Gripes Joseph 
Mauricllo, a partner with the second largest 
accounting giant, KPMG Peat Marwick: 
“They are going after us because we've got 
the big pockets.” — By Richard Behar. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Washington and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 








Lost in Space 


The launch industry falters 





hen a $150 million communications 

satellite was stranded in space last 
week, the fledgling U.S. commercial 
launch business may have been set adrift 
with it. Owned by Intelsat, a Washington- 
based consortium of 118 countries, the sat- 
ellite, which was to handle phone calls and 
television transmissions, failed to separate 
on schedule from its booster and tumbled 
into a useless low orbit. Though Intelsat 
technicians managed to lift it a bit higher, 
the five-ton payload nonetheless seemed 
destined to plunge back to earth within a 
few months, unless NASA can arrange a 
rescue by the space shuttle. 

Rescue or no, the mishap dealt a blow 
to all three U.S. companies that build rock- 
ets for commercial use. Martin Marietta, 
which made the booster for the Intelsat 
mission, had completed its first successful 
launch in December but may now have to 
delay plans for a second Intelsat lift-off this 
summer. The episode could also tarnish 
McDonnell Douglas, which carried out a 
commercial launch last year and has nine 
more on order, and General Dynamics, 
whose first venture is planned for June. 
The three aerospace giants entered the 
commercial field after former President 
Ronald Reagan took the U.S. Government 
out, when he banned private cargo from 
space-shuttle flights in the wake of the 
1986 Challenger disaster. 

U.S. firms had appeared ready to gain 
on Arianespace, a French-based European 
consortium that holds a commanding 50% 
share of the $1 billion launch market. The 
consortium suspended new missions for an 
indefinite period last month after one of its 
rockets exploded shortly after lift-off. 

The Western failures have boosted the 
competitive position of China and the So- 
viet Union, which have state-supported 
space programs. Moscow has sought for 
years to launch a U.S. satellite aboard a 
giant Proton rocket. China plans to use one 
of its Long March missiles next month to 
lift an AsiaSat communications satellite in 
a joint venture with Hong Kong. China 
charges only about half the 
$100 million that Western 
firms get for a launch, 

The Martin Marietta and 
Ariane incidents may drive 
the already prohibitive cost of 
launch insurance even higher. 

Insurers typically charge up to 
30% of the combined value of 
a satellite and rocket, which 
would have brought the pre- 
miums for last week’s mission 
to nearly $50 million. Faced 
with that bill, Intelsat set up a 
self-insurance fund to absorb 
the cost of the failure. ® 
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A hotel that actually 
encourages you 
to change rooms. 





a work room, or a playroom. 


At Marriott Suites, you get everything youd expect from Marriott. Like friendly and efficient 
service, a restaurant and lounge, pool and health club. And you earn Marriott 


Honored Guest Awards. S wa 
You also get something rather unexpected. A spacious living room. 


But it doesn’t have to stay a living room. Atlanta Midtown 
Because at Marriott Suites, the extra room is what you make it. Corporate Rate 


Marriott Suites 


The Marriott of Suite Hotels. 


Alexandria, VA * Atlanta Midtown + Atlanta Perimeter * Bethesda, MD (April) * Chicago Downers Grove * Chicago Elk Grove (Fall 90) 
Chicago O'Hare * Costa Mesa, CA * Deerfield, IL (May) * Newport Beach, CA * San Diego * Scottsdale, AZ * Washington Dulles * Wilmington, DE 
Corporate Rates range from $99-$149 depending on location. Lower weekend rates available 
*Alll rates subject to change. For reservations and information, call toll-free 1-800-228-9290. © 1990 Marrion Suites 
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REST && 
ASSURED 


¢ Travelling on business can be unpredictable. Planes are late, meeting 
plans change. The last thing you need is for your hotel to be unpredict- 
able, too. Rest assured, your stay at the Radisson Hotel Atlanta will be a 
first class experience. ¢ You'll appreciate the privacy and upgraded ame- 
nities of our Plaza Club level guest rooms. You'll love the special services we 
offer the business traveler. Such as express check-in/out, meeting suites, 
airline and car rental ticket desks, just to name a few. « All provided by a 


staff dedicated to giving you Yes | Can! service. Just ask! 


¢ RADISSON RESERVATIONS WORLDWIDE: 800-333-3333 * 


Radisson Hotel Atlanta 


Courtland and International Boulevard 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
Telephone (404) 659-6500 


From the collection of over 200 Radisson hotels and affiliates worldwide 
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Business Notes 








Top Dollar 
For Top 40 


In the fast-consolidating world- 
wide music business, the hottest 
property around was Geffen 
Records, the last of the big in- 
dependent labels. Everyone 
wanted to buy the stable of stars 
built by hitmaker David Gef- 
fen, 47. Last week, in a sweet- 
heart deal that was the talk of 
Hollywood, Geffen sold his 
company to MCA in a stock 
transaction worth an estimated 
$550 million, but got to stay on 
as chairman of the label, which 
records Cher, Don Henley and 


Sitting pretty: hitmaker Geffen 


Guns N’ Roses. The agreement 
makes Geffen MCA’s biggest 
stockholder, with 11% of the 
entertainment conglomerate. 
Geffen had considered a 
sale to Time Warner, the cur- 
rent distributor of Geffen Rec- 
ords, or Britain’s Thorn EMI. 
Though MCA paid a premium 
for Geffen’s Top 40 talent, the 
company gains needed clout in 
the booming record business— 
adding pop-rock power to its 
strong roster of black and coun- 
try artists. At least in the music 
business no one is talking about 
“labels for less.” w 
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Donahue as host of the / Love Drexel show 


WALL STREET 


Rich, Yes, but 
Never Arrogant 


Invite 140 former employees 
of Drexel Burnham Lambert 
to appear on TV and you get 
a gripe-athon, right? Actually, 
it was more like the J Love 
Drexel show. On Donahue last 
weck, dozens of mostly out-of- 
work Drexelites praised their 
bankrupt former employer 


and blamed its fall 
on everyone but 
> themselves. 

Topping their hit 
list was Rudolph Giu- 
liani, the former U.S. 
Attorney who ran un- 
successfully for mayor 
of New York City in 
1989, “We are here 


liani decided to make 
it his project to gain 
votes. . .by going after 
Drexel,” argued one 
ex-staffer. Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady, who used to 
head the investment house Dil- 
lon Read, was accused of a “ven- 
detta” in not ordering a bailout 
for Drexel. Said a former employ- 
ee: “Drexel took a lot of business 
from them [Dillon Read].” 
“Butweren’tyou in some very 
tenuous financial positions?” 
asked host Phil Donahue. “And 
weren't you arrogant?” Naw, said 
several. “We just made too much 
money too quickly.” e 








Pour Mea 
Glass of Rhett 


What do Rhett, Scarlett and 
the burning of Atlanta have 
to do with California Caber- 
net? Frankly, my dear, abso- 
lutely nothing. Still, Fujisan- 
kei Communications Group 
is betting that the gang 
from Tara may hold the 
key to marketing Ameri- 
can wines in Japan. The 
company has uncorked a 
new line of four California < 
wines to be sold in Japan é 
under a Gone With the 9 
Wind label. It hopes to § 


capitalize on Japan’s near é 














obsessive love for the 1939 epic, 
which company official Tsu- 
tomu Nakamura describes as “a 
symbol of American culture 
and an unforgettable dream of 
youth.” 

Thus far French imports 
have dominated Japan's 
small but growing market for 
foreign wine. Fujisankei’s of- 
ferings, moderately priced at 
between $10 and $17 a 
bottle, have been blended 
“with the Japanese palate 
in mind,” says a company 
spokesman, meaning that 
they are slightly sweet and 
fruity. Who knows, maybe 
mint juleps will be next. 
But Fujisankei can think 
about thattomorrow. 


because Rudy Giu- | 








New Link for an 
Old Chain 


Four months after Japanese in- 
vestors purchased a stake in 
New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center, a Tokyo conglomerate 
has made a bid for the landmark 
across the street: Saks Fifth Av- 
enue. In what would probably 
result in the biggest Japanese 
stake in American retailing, the 
Tobu department store con- 
glomerate, together with the 
managers of Saks, has offered to 
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ATokyo branch is in the works 


purchase the Manhattan icon 
and the 45 other Saks stores 
from their London-based par- 
ent, B.A.T. Industries. 
Although the size of the re- 
portedly all-cash bid was not 
disclosed, industry analysts 
have put the price tag at more 
than $1 billion. Tobu plans to 
promote Saks in Asia. B.A.T. is 
said to have received several 
bids for the highly profitable re- 
tailer since putting it up for sale 
last year in an effort to repel a 
$21 billion hostile takeover by 
Sir James Goldsmith. a 





Fractured DC-10 in Sioux City 








AIR SAFETY 


Shape Up 
And Fly Right 


After a major air crash, it can 
take the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration months or even 
years to act to prevent a repeat 
tragedy. Last week the FAA pro- 
posed an order to require DC- 
10 operators to modify their 
planes to prevent the kind of 








hydraulic failure that caused a 
United Airlines DC-10 to crash 
in Sioux City, Iowa, last July, 
leaving 112 dead. Expected to 
take effect this summer, the or- 
der calls on U.S. airlines to in- 
stall a hydraulic shutoff valve in 
the tail section of 243 DC-10s at 
a collective cost of $7.7 million. 

The agency acted more 
swiftly to address another threat 
to safety. Last week, just six days 
after a Northwest crew flying 





from Fargo, N. Dak., to Minne- 
apolis was found to have been 
intoxicated on the job (though 
without incident), the FAA or- 
dered its inspectors to notify air- 
lines whenever a crew member 
is suspected of using drugs or al- 
cohol before a flight. The direc- 
tive also gave inspectors more 
latitude to ground flights in such 
cases. As for the three members 
of the Northwest crew, the FAA 
revoked their licenses. w 
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Xxon 
trikes 
ac 


One year after the Alaska spill, the 
company’s chairman, LAWRENCE 
RAWL, speaks bluntly about 
mounting troubles, battered images 
and Captain Joe Hazelwood 





By RICHARD BEHAR 


Q. Exxon bashing is now in vogue. While Johnson & Johnson got 
good press for its handling of the Tylenol scare in 1982 and Per- 
rier won praise recently for quickly recalling its tainted spring 
water, Exxon is charged with “arrogance.” Are you arrogant? 
A. We would have liked to recall the oil off the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. We called, but it didn’t hear us. Now let’s talk 
about that word arrogance. Last year customers boycotted 
us and cut up 40,000 credit cards. But, on average, those 
cards weren't being used much, while many other customers 
had ordered more than 160,000 cards in that same time peri- 
od. So the media ask, “Has this hurt you? Do you think your 
company will survive?” Well, certainly we will survive. Ralph 
Nader says, “Boycott!” and when we're asked, we say we 
haven't noticed it. Is that arrogance? Maybe I should have 
said that I’m wringing my hands or something. I guess I'm 
supposed somehow to be generating sympathy, but it’s very 
hard to do if you ask me a straight question and I want to give 
you a straight answer. 

We said we would do all we could after the Alaska spill: 
we took responsibility, we spent over $2 billion, and we gave 
Alaska fishermen $200 million on no more than their show- 
ing us a fishing license and last year’s tax return. And we're 
“arrogant.” That bothers the hell out of me. Maybe “big” is 
just arrogant. Or maybe I just get emotional and that’s arro- 
gant. Or maybe I say things people don’t like to hear. Is that 
arrogance? You tell me. 





Q. But Alaska was just the beginning. Next there was a refinery 
explosion in Louisiana. Then a 567,000 gallon spill off New 
York City, and most recently another spill in the same area. Isn't 
there a pattern here? 

A. I think, in the end, the Alaska spill was caused by com- 
pounded human failure. In Louisiana that was legitimately 
an act of God. We still don’t know why that pipeline broke, 
and it doesn’t look like corrosion. But the refinery was half- 
way back up in 15 days, and is now fully operational. Inciden- 
tally, there were a lot of heroes in that accident. It was a good 
safety response. As for Arthur Kill [the big New York spill], 





that was an act of God ripping that pipeline, but the way it 
was handled afterward was human error. 


Q. You refuse to play the game of corporate statesman. Thus 
your p.r. problem began instantly when you failed to rush to the 
scene of the Alaska spill. Was that a big mistake? 

A. We had concluded that there was simply too much for me 
to coordinate from New York. But let me just tell you some- 
thing. There were a lot of things lying out there before the 
Exxon Valdez hit the rocks, from the great concern over the 
hole in the ozone to the greenhouse effect and acid rain. This 
tanker went on the rocks, and visually it was perfect for TV 
and not too bad for pictures of oily birds in the printed me- 
dia. How would those environmentalists ever let that go? If I 
just went up there and said I was sorry? I went on TV and 
said I was sorry. I said a dozen times that we’re going to clean 
it up. But people keep saying that I don’t commit. I don’t 
know what the hell that means. What do you do when you 
commit? Do you hang yourself or hold a gun to your head 
and say, “I’m gonna squeeze it five times, and if there’s nota 
bullet in there I'll be all right?” 

We're gonna take our heat, and we're gonna clean it up, 
but it wouldn’t have made any difference if I showed up and 
made a speech in the town forum. I wasn’t going to spend the 
summer there; I had other things to do, obviously. 


Q. The Justice Department has indicted Exxon on criminal 
charges, with the implication that the company willfully caused 
the Alaska spill. Is that unfair? 

A. They almost act as if it was some conspiracy of ours to foul 
up that sound. In the future, corporations are going to con- 
clude that it just doesn’t pay to take responsibility and make 
restitution. Instead companies will say, “Let everyone else 
clean it up and sue us and see if they can collect.” 


Q. Captain Joseph Hazelwood feels equally cheated. Federal 
laws grant immunity to captains who report oil spills. Hazel- 
wood quickly reported his, but Alaskan officials are bent on fry- 
ing him anyway. 

A. Sure, but my sense of his trial is that the prosecution is 
not doing a very good job. It’s a jury trial, and if the prose- 
cution gets too heavy on Hazelwood, it’s gonna make the 
jury sympathetic. I'd never heard of the man before the ac- 
cident, but I gather that when it came to being a mariner 
and operator, he was one of the best. At times I’ve been 
very, very irritated with Hazelwood, but I've also put myself 
in his shoes and said, “Jesus, the poor guy's just taking all 
that damned heat up there.” It’s been tragic for him. It’s 
been a bitch for us too. 


Q. But Exxon fired Hazelwood. 

A. A lot of the public and press think we fired him because 
we thought he was drunk on the ship, but we never said that, 
and we have cautioned people not to assume it. Hazelwood 
was terminated because he had violated company policies, 
such as not being on the bridge and for having consumed al- 
cohol within four hours of boarding the ship. 


Q. Some of your critics say Exxon's huge personnel cutbacks in 
the 1980s have hurt the company in terms of safety and main- 
tenance. Are they right? 

A. We haven't reduced people at the lowest level, and our 
supervision of them hasn't changed. But somewhere be- 
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tween the top of the house and the bottom there are employ- 
ees who need more training, as well as managers who have to 
do a better job of evaluating people. Since the Alaska spill, 
we have had every affiliate worldwide go back and review 
their practices, but as they say in the tire business, you've got 
to look at where the rubber hits the road. What's motivating 
these people on the docks and ships? Are they upset? Is 
there too much pressure? Maybe we'll have industrial psy- 
chologists talk to them. We’re not rushing people when 
they're moving oil. We want them to slow down. I don’t have 
the answer, but I’m dissatisfied with sitting tight and hoping 
the bad luck goes away, because if you've got bad luck, 
you've missed something somewhere. 


Q. Why did you close down your East Coast refinery? After all, 
the recent spill of 5,000 gallons was cleaned up very quickly. 
A. It’s sort of like taking time out in a basketball game when 
the point guard starts shooting air balls. We said, “Let’s just 
shut the damn thing down.” Fortunately, we've got longer 
than a 20-second time-out. We're going back to square one, 
and we're gonna get it right. And if we can’t operate that 
thing right, we won't operate it at all. You can carry all of this 
further, away from Exxon, and look at the whole industry’s 
problems. In 1989 there were 368 spills just in New York har- 
bor, so you might ask, “What is happening to this industry, 
and is Exxon just a part of it?” Well, I don’t want to be a part 
of that, and that’s why we’re rededicating ourselves. 


Q. In 1986 ForTuNE magazine listed Exxon as one of America’s 








“I’ve been with 
Exxon for 38 
years, and 

the thing that 
has bothered me 
most is not the 
castigation, the 
difficulties or 
the long hours; 
it’s been the 
embarrassment. 
I hate to be 
embarrassed, 
and lam.” 
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ten “most admired” companies. Do you think you can ever win 
back that kind of public confidence? 

A. I’ve been with Exxon for 38 years, and the thing that has 
bothered me most is not the castigation, the difficulties or 
the long hours; it’s been the embarrassment. I hate to be em- 
barrassed, and I am. Our safety practices have been excel- 
lent, and we have drilled them and drilled them into our em- 
ployees over the decades. There is a lot of pride inside Exxon 
all over the world, and that pride is being challenged. We'll 
win it back, but we're not going to do it by debating on TV 
with some guy who says, “You know, you killed a number of 
birds.” And we say, “We're sorry, and we're doing all we 
can.” There were 30 million birds that went through the 
sound last summer, and only 30,000 carcasses have been re- 
covered. Just look at how many ducks are killed in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta in one hunting day in December! People have 
come up to me and said, “This is worse than Bhopal.” I say, 
“Hell, Bhopal killed more than 3,000 people and injured 
200,000 others!’ Then they say, “Well, if you leave the peo- 
ple out, it was worse than Bhopal.” 


Q. There will be more calls for your ouster at next month’s 
annual stockholders’ meeting. Personally, how do you cope? 

A. You eventually get immune to it, but sometimes I lay 
awake at night. Sometimes I feel I've been working my butt 
off all this past year, and I haven't got anything done. It’s a 
frame of mind. I go home, my kid says to me, “Dad, what’s 
the matter? You look awful. Did you have a hard day?” I say, 
“I must have had a hard day; I’m totally exhausted.” a 
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By ELLIS COSE 
“A o mother believes her child is going 
to die,” cried Elizabeth Glaser. 
“But after two years of struggling, [we] had 
to face the reality that our daughter was 
going to die.” Those poignant words, spo- 
ken last week before the House Budget 
Committee, were intended to prod the 
Federal Government into spending more 
money on researching pediatric Alps. The 





witness, wife of TV star Paul Michael Gla- 
ser (Starsky and Hutch), had contracted the 
HIV virus from a blood transfusion nine 
years ago and passed it along to her infant 
daughter Ariel and son Jacob. Since Ariel’s 
death in 1988, the Glasers have devoted 
much of their energies to publicizing the 
plight of Aips-infecfed children, 

No one could question the worthiness 
of the Glasers’ cause, the depth of their 
tragedy or the sincerity of their commit- 
ment. Yet their ability to generate head- 
lines clearly resulted from Paul’s celebrity 
status. Were the Glasers manipulating 
press coverage? Of course they were, al- 
though their motives were above reproach. 

Attempts to influence news reporting, 
however, are not always prompted by such 
laudatory aims. Professional publicity ex- 
perts have made a multibillion-dollar in- 
dustry out of copping column inches and 
airtime for everything from smokers’ rights 
and rap records to haute couture and the 
Trump bust-up. And the White House has 





Shopping in the News Bazaar 


From the White House press room to the corner bar, 
manipulation is central to the reporting game 





raised press manipulation to a virtual art 
form, often for the narrowest political mo- 
tives. The Reagan Administration, led by 
the Great Persuader himself, was notori- 
ous for its spin control. Last week the Re- 
porters Committee for Freedom of the 
Press, a Washington-based watchdog 
group, issued a report detailing nearly 100 
instances of news orchestration, press re- 
strictions and disinformation by the Bush 
Administration. 


Not that the reporter is always an ac- 
quiescent pawn: manipulation is a two-way 
street. In a series of New Yorker articles 
that was recently published in book form, 
writer Janet Malcolm argues that the jour- 
nalist’s power to play God with a source’s 
life inevitably leads to treachery. She ex- 
amines the case of best-selling author Joe 
McGinniss, who ingratiated himself (and 
shared a book contract) with Jeffrey Mac- 
Donald, a physician accused of brutally 
murdering his wife and children. But in- 
stead of writing the exculpatory tome that 
MacDonald had been led to expect, 
McGinniss produced a work of pitiless 
condemnation. Malcolm uses this example 
to argue that journalists are reprobates 
who hoodwink helpless patsies and public- 
ly betray them. 

Although few journalists aim to be- 
come intimate friends of homicidal psy- 
chopaths, most have felt ambivalent about 
the reporter-source liaison. That relation- 
ship is one in which loyalties are fragile, 
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trust is withheld and manipulation by both 
the reporter (who controls access to the 
mass public) and the source (who controls 
access to information) is normal. 

Even among the most sophisticated 
players, manipulation can be a dirty word. 
Take the case of William DeJohn and Jay 
Winsten. As officials of Harvard Universi- 
ty’s Center for Health Communication, 
they recommended mass-media cam- 
paigns to steer youths away from drug 
abuse. But they ran into trouble when the 
New York Times described their two-year 
study—which advocated staged news 
events and the distribution of video press 
releases to be aired on TV news pro- 
grams—as “the manipulation of print and 
broadcast news.” A TV network executive 
contacted by the reporter denounced the 
scheme, and center director Winsten 
found himself furiously backpedaling. 

To be sure, Winsten was not promoting 
anything so egregious as the phony drug 
bust that the Bush Administration staged 
in front of the White House last year. He 
was suggesting speeches, press confer- 
ences and strategies aimed, at helping 
health professionals “compete for news 
coverage.” His 45-page study, in fact, was 
largely devoted to a review of widely used 
public relations and advertising practices. 
Nonetheless, Winsten decided to drop the 
recommendation for video news releases 
from his report, not wishing to alienate the 
journalists on whose goodwill much of his 
program’s success would depend. 

It is difficult to find heroes and villains. 
The journalistic world is not like some 
slave market, in which the roles of exploit- 
er and exploited are clear-cut. It is more 
like a chaotic bazaar, filled with news ped- 
dlers trying to get public exposure and 
journalists seeking dramatic stories, quotes 
or facts. Some vendors come to the bazaar 
for sport: New York hoaxer Alan Abel, for 
example, specializes in planting false news 
items, like last fall’s stories about the bogus 
$35 million lottery winner. Others show up 
because it is their job. Writing in the Gan- 
nett Center Journal, Scott Cutlip, a dean 
emeritus of journalism at the University of 
Georgia, cited estimates that 40% of the 
news comes from public relations special- 
ists (who, at 150,000 strong, outnumber the 
country’s 130,000 journalists). Still others 
try to hawk their stories for money, a trade- 
off that most respectable publications re- 
sist, although “checkbook journalism” is 
all too common these days. 

In such a world, it is difficult to con- 
demn an honest trader. The Harvard re- 
searchers have every right to lay their 
wares on the table and present them in the 
most appealing light. The role of the press 
is not to denounce such efforts but to en- 
sure that despite the attractive presenta- 
tion of merchandise, news standards re- 
main intact. rt 
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tice. Taking in 30 or more children, he kept 
Dead b His Own Decision them in what he called a “therapeutic mi- 
y lieu,’ with counselors treating them 
a, 7 around the clock rather than during limit- 
Bruno Bettelheim: 1903-1990 ed visits. He claimed that more than 85% 
of his patients achieved “full return to par- 
hroughout his long life, Bruno Bettel- 3) ticipation in life.” 
heim was a fighter. Gruff, outspoken, 3 Bettelheim wrote prolifically and pas- 
argumentative, stubborn, he was ready to 2| sionately about his school and his theories: 
do battle with just about anybody about | i| Love Is Not Enough (1950), Truants from 
anything. World famous for his innovative | =| Life (1955), The Empty Fortress (1967). But 
treatment of autistic children, he once de- =| a number of critics charged that his claims 
clared that most “expert advice” about =| of cures were exaggerated. They also at- 
children is “nonsense.” A lifelong liberal, 2| tacked some of his theories, notably his 
he denounced the radicals of the 1960s as guilt-inducing accusation that childhood 
neo-Nazis. A former concentration-camp schizophrenia could often be blamed on 
prisoner, he provoked outrage by writing “schizophrenic mothers.” Relenting some- 
that Europe’s Jews had not done enough to what, Bettelheim declared in A Good 
resist the Holocaust. Bettelheim’s argu- Enough Parent (1987), “There are no per- 
ment: “All people, Jews or gentiles, who fect parents and no perfect children, but 
dare not defend themselves when they every parent can be good enough.” 
know they are in the right, who submit to Bettelheim had written extensively 
punishment not because of what they have about the concentration camps in The In- 
done but because of who they are, are al- formed Heart (1960), but he could not get 
ready dead by their own decision.” over the experience. “He told me that once 
Born in Vienna in 1903, Bettelheim you were in a camp, you could never es- 
had just completed his doctorate in psy- cape the cruelty,” said a colleague, Ru- 
chology and his studies with Sigmund dolph Ekstein. In Surviving, and Other Es- 
Freud, when Nazi Germany marched into says (1979), Bettelheim asked a painful 
Austria. Bettelheim was beaten and question: “What of the horrible night- 
hauled off to spend a year in the concen- mares about the camps which every so of- 
tration camps of Dachau and Buchen- ten awaken me today, 35 years later, de- 
wald. Released in 1939, he went to the spite a most rewarding life . . .?” 
U.S. and found work teaching first at And life seemed less rewarding lately. 
Rockford College, then at the University Bettelheim was greatly afflicted by the 
of Chicago. Nightmares, despite a most rewarding life death in 1984 of his wife of 43 years, Ger- 
Bettelheim said later he had survived | trud. In 1987 he suffered a stroke that im- 
the concentration camps partly by studying | cess, taking intensive care of them and re- | paired his ability to write. Six weeks ago, he 
and analyzing other prisoners. He saw that | storing their sense of themselves. “As an | moved out of his comfortable beach-front 
the guards systematically tried to break | educator and therapist of severely dis- | apartment in Santa Monica, Calif., and 
down the prisoners’ identity, their sense of | turbed children,” he wrote in The Uses of | into a retirement home outside Washing- 
value and meaning. He was one of the very | Enchantment (1976), his prizewinning | ton, which he apparently found unsatisfac- 
first to describe that process in a widely re- | study of fairy tales, “my main task was to | tory. Last week, at 86, the healer of sick 
printed article, “Individual and Mass Be- | restore meaning to their lives.” children decided that his struggles had 
havior in Extreme Situations” (1943). No The University of Chicago’s Sonia | gone on long enough. He took some pills, 
less important, he got the idea that he | Shankman Orthogenic School, which Bet- | then pulled a plastic bag over his head and 
could treat supposedly incurable autistic | telheim headed from 1944 to 1972, gave | layquietuntilhe died. —By Otto Friedrich. 
children by reversing the Buchenwald pro- | him a chance to put his theories into prac- | Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York 
MARRIED. Julian Bond, 5(), former Georgia | His son Mark Harmon starred in the TV | practice in 1947 to sit on the U.S. District 
state legislator and civil rights activist; and | show St. Elsewhere. Court for the Southern District of New 
Washington lawycr Pamela S. Horowitz, 43; York. Two years later, he presided over the 
he for the second time, she for the first; in | DIED. George Costakis, 77, Russian-born | trial of eleven Communist Party leaders ac- 
| Washington. Greek art collector whose prescience and | cused of conspiracy to teach and advocate 
persistence saved from oblivion the work | the overthrow of the Federal Government 
DIED. Tom Harmon, 70, football legend and | of a generation of Soviet avant-garde | by force and violence. The eleven were con- 
| sports broadcaster; of a heart attack; in Los | painters; in Athens. Starting in the 1940s, | victed after a nine-month trial marked by 
Angeles. A triple-threat back for the Mich- | when authorities were reviling such artists | rowdiness and personal abuse heaped on 
igan Wolverines, Harmon won the Heis- | as Chagall, Kandinsky, Rodchenko and | Medina by defense lawyers. In 1951 Medina 
man Trophy in 1940, then Malevich as decadent, Costakis managed | succeeded Judge Learned 
signed on with the New to acquire a vast collection of their works. | Hand on the U.S. Court of 
York Americans. After He immigrated to Greece in 1978, leaving | Appeals for the Second 
five years with the Army most of his paintings behind in Moscow. Circuit, handing down 
Air Forces and a two-year opinions on a variety of ar- 
career with the Los Ange- DIED. Harold Medina, 1()2, prominent law- | cane issues. He retired in 
les Rams, Harmon turned yer, legal scholar and federal judge; in | 1980 after 33 years on the 
to sportscasting full time. Westwood, N.J. Medina left a lucrative law | bench. 
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ByRICHARD ZOGLIN 





et’s take a sports quiz. When do 

kickoffs happen in football? An- 

swer: when the two-minute TV com- 
mercial break is over. Why are World Se- 
ries games played on frigid October nights 
and on the West Coast in late-afternoon 
twilight? So viewers at home can watch in 
prime time. Why do basketball play-offs 
now include 16 of the N.B.A.’s 27 teams 
and last well into June, when the heat in 
old arenas like the Boston Garden can be 
stifling? Right again: so TV can have more 
potentially high-rated games. And if televi- 
sion didn’t exactly create showboating an- 
tics like slam dunks in basketball and end- 
zone dances in football—well, what better 
way to make the evening’s sports-highlight 
reel? 

So it goes in the high-stakes marriage 
between television and sports. 
It did not take long for these 
two great American institu- 
tions to meet and tie the knot. 
But only recently did they 
fully realize how much they 
mean to each other. For the 
networks, sports program- 
ming is a surefire audience 
getter in an era of fractional- 
izing viewership. For sports, 
TV is the irresistible avenue 
to mass-audience populari- 
ty—and almost unimaginable 
riches. 

But the marriage entails a 
kind of Faustian bargain. Any 
league that wants to pry big 
bucks from TV's big spenders 
must, to one degree or anoth- 
er, adapt to the needs of the 
| tube. That can mean anything 
from inserting commercial 
time-outs to overhauling the season 
schedule. As the money keeps 
growing, so does TV’s determina- 
tion to get the most from its invest- 
ment by orchestrating the show for 
maximum viewer appeal. The me- 
dium that once simply covered 
America’s favorite sports has virtu- 
ally taken them over. 

And boy, have the bucks grown. = 
The National Football League's 
new pact, approved a week ago, is a 
stunner even by the rapidly inflat- 
ing standards of the medium: $3.6 
billion, divvied up among five 
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The Great TV Takeover 


Billion-dollar fees and ever expanding coverage are reshaping American sports 


broadcast and cable networks, to bring ev- 
ery touchdown pass and holding penalty 
into American homes for the next four 
years. It is the biggest TV sports deal ever 
negotiated. 

To justify those billions, the made-for- 
TV show will get bigger as well. Starting 
next season, pro football will add two more 
teams to the play-offs and, by the fall of 
1992, two more weeks to the season. That 
will probably push the Super Bow! into 
February, which just happens to be a rat- 
ings “sweeps” period. And for fans who 
had too much Bud Bowl and not enough 
Super Bowl last January, relief is nowhere 
in sight. To help defray the immense cost 
of football’s telecast rights, the networks 
will add three more 30-second commercial 


























N.F.L. CONTRACT: $3.6 BILLION 
INCREASE FROM 1987: 92% 
What viewers get: A longer season and an extra 
play-off contest; a cable game every Sunday 
night; and, of course, Monday Night Football 
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spots to each game next season, and anoth- 
er two in the fall of 1992. 

Few would deny that TV has, on the 
whole, been a boon for the average fan, At 
nearly any time of the day or night, on na- 
tional network or local cable outlet, one 
can find some sort of athletic competition 
in progress, from tennis and golf tourna- 
ments to stock-car races and beach volley- 
ball. TV has boosted interest in some 
sports, virtually created it in others. NCAA 
basketball once got almost no national TV 
coverage; this season some 325 college 
games were telecast on national TV. Nor 
has cable, as some feared might happen, 
drained sports away from broadcast TV. 
Instead, it has merely added to the bounty. 
In 1988, 723 sporting events were shown on 
cable, according to an ESPN study, up from 
158 in 1979, During that same period, net- 
work offerings rose from 341 
to 453. “The appetite for 
sports in television is bottom- 
less,” says Seth Abraham, 
HBO's director of sports. 
“Programming tastes come 
and go, but sports is always a 
constant, More is never 
enough.” 

It is almost impossible to 
imagine sports without TV. 
Baseball used to mean a seat 
in the upper deck at Yankee 
Stadium or Forbes Field, or 
the radio voice of Harry 
Caray or Mel Allen accompa- 
nied by a disembodied crack 
of the bat. Now it is the cen- 
terfield camera showing the 
trajectory of a curve ball, 
close-ups of the pitcher shak- 
ing off a sign and replays of 
that disputed pick-off play at 
first base. No wonder fans in 
the stadium spend much of their 
time craning their necks at the Dia- 
mond Vision screen or gazing into 
their miniature TV sets. Why watch 
the game when you can enjoy the 
sunshine and hot dogs and still fol- 
low the action on TV? 

The lure of TV dollars has 
caused new Icagues to be created 
and old ones to be expanded. The 
World League of American Foot- 
ball will come into being next year, 
mainly to satisfy a TV demand for 
gridiron games in the spring. (ABC 
and cable’s UsA Network will share 



























the honors.) In some cases, TV has tam- | 
pered with the very rules of the game. The 
National Hockey League, struggling to 
make itself attractive to national TV, some 
years ago expanded the pauses in play fol- 
lowing certain penalties to more than 30 
seconds to allow time for a commercial. In 
preparation for the 1994 World Cup soccer 
matches, the first to be played in the U.S., 
the president of the sport’s international 
federation has proposed switching from 
two 45-min. halves to four 25-min. quar- 
ters. The reason— What else? —is to make 
the game more appealing to American TV. 

Pro football has been manhandled in 
less egregious but still annoying ways. The 
game trudges along more slowly than ever, 
thanks partly to the profusion of TV time 
outs; the average game length is now 3 hr. 
11 min., up from 2 hr. 57 min. in 1978. (The 
N.E.L. club owners last week instituted 
some rule changes in an effort to tighten 
up the action.) Since 1986, the league has 
allowed controversial calls to be over- | 
turned after scrutiny of the videotape re- 
play. Despite widespread criticism, the 
league last week voted to continue such 
video appeals, though with a new proviso: 
the replay officials can no longer listen to 
the TV commentators. (Hey, who’s refer- 
ecing this game anyway?) 

The huge amount of moncy pouring in 
from TV is the major reason for the escala- 
tion of player salaries—and, by extension, 


BASEBALL CONTRACT: $1.48 BILLION 


INCREASE FROM 1984: 102% 


What viewers get: The play-offs and World Series — 


but only 16 regular-season games —on a new network, 
CBS; ESPN will help fill the summertime lulls 


with another 161 games on cable 





labor problems like 
the current baseball 
lockout. The flow of 
av has 
creased the already 
tremendous pressure 
on college coaches 
and athletes to com- 
pile winning records 
and reach 
son play. Meanwhile, as drug scandals and 
other sports controversies proliferate, TV 
commentators face the difficult task of re- 
porting on events that, in many cases, their 
employers have a financial interest in. 
Though less boosterish than they once 
were, sports journalists have traditionally 
gone easier on events telecast by their own 
network. “Too frequently the networks di- 
vided sports into ‘their’ events and ‘our’ 
events,” notes Dave Marash, a former 
newscaster who will join ESPN's baseball 
team this year. “Incidents of probing and 
candor have been infinitely higher for 
‘their’ events.” 

rhe scramble to get more events onto 
the “our” side of the ledger has reached a 
frenzied peak. As the networks try to con- 
serve a dwindling share of the TV audi- 
ence, they are depending more and more 
on the drawing power of sports. “Sports is 
the one thing that comes to TV 
somewhat presold,” says Larry 
Gerbrandt, senior analyst for 
Paul Kagan Asso 
ciates. “If you’re go- 
ing to break in a new 
sitcom, you've got to 
launch a campaign of 
When 


sports 


dollars in- 


postsea- 


awareness. 
add a 
package, people al 
ready know what 
they are getting.” 
The biggest events, 


you 
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N.B.A. CONTRACT: $875 MILLION 


INCREASE FROM 1986: 250% 

What viewers get: Regular-season games on both nec 
and twt. And the slam dunks will last well into June, 
thanks to TV’s most drawn-out play-off schedule 


moreover, can galvanize the nation around 
the TV set as few entertainment shows do. 
This year’s Super Bowl, a lopsided contest, 
drew lower than usual ratings; still, its au- 
dience of nearly 74 million was the highest 
for any show this season. } 

Cable is increasingly becoming a player 
as well. ESPN, the all-sports channel 
launched in late 1979, began by shoveling 
hours of fringe sports at hard-core fans, ev- 
erything from dart throwing to Australian- 
rules football. Now, with an audience of 
more than 55 million homes, it is aggres- 
sively bidding for major sports like pro 
football and baseball. So is Ted Turner’s 
TNT. HBO, meanwhile, has become the 
dominant network in boxing; it currently 
holds the exclusive rights for Mike Tyson's 
heavyweight fights. 

he latest round of escalating league 
IV deals started in December 1988, when 
CBs won the rights to four years of major- 
league baseball for an unprecedented 
$1.08 billion, That was roughly the same 
amount that NBC and ABC had paid for the 
previous six years—and CBs’s package in- 
cludes only 16 regular-season games, in ad- 
dition to the All-Star Game, play-offs and 
World Series. (ESPN, which signed its own 
$400 million deal, will offer another 161 
regular-season contests.) 

NBC, which was 
shocked to lose its long- 
time baseball coverage, 
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struck back by winning the rights to N.B.A. 
basketball, formerly held by cas. The cost: 
$600 million, more than triple the size of 
the last contract. Colossal amounts were 
also shelled out for the 1992 and 94 Win- 
ter Olympics (cBs), the 1992 Summer 
Games (NBC) and NCAA basketball (CBs). 

Can the networks really make money 
on these expensive packages? Many indus- 
try observers are skeptical that advertising 
revenue will be high enough to meet the 
costs. “These numbers are very hard to jus- 
tify on any kind of rational basis, given the 
current state of television,” says Christo- 
pher Dixon, media analyst for Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Many network executives 
are not happy about the spending 
spree. Kenneth D. Schanzer, execu- 
tive vice president of NBC Sports, 
blames most of the spiral on CBs, 
which he claims overbid by nearly 
$400 million on the major-league 
baseball package, escalating all the 
subsequent negotiations. “The sim- 
ple fact is that CBs probably cost the 
industry a billion and a half dollars,” 
Schanzer says. “That’s very sad and 
unnecessary.” 

“We're comfortable with the 
deals we've made,” insists Neal Pil- 
son, president of CBs Sports, “It’s 
really irrelevant whether or not a giv- 
en event makes money. The issue is 
whether our strategy works in the 
long term.” That strategy is to help 
rejuvenate CBS's sinking prime-time 
ratings by purchasing high-visibility 
sports packages, especially those that 
air at advantageous times of the year 
for promoting the rest of the net- 
work's schedule. 

To help squeeze out more reve- 
nue, all of the networks will probably 
increase the number of commercials 
they air during games. “Televised 
sports is one place where dollars can 
be created out of smoke,” says Ron 
Kaatz, a former ad executive who now 
teaches at Northwestern University’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism. “You can add a 
minute of commercial time and create 
$200,000 or $400,000 or more worth of 
added revenue where nothing existed be- 
fore.” The networks could also seek other 
sources of income, such as a share of the 
revenue from team-related merchandise 
like T shirts and mugs or postseason 
videocassettes. 

In the long term, however, TV will prob- 
ably have to reconsider its free-spending 
ways. “The rapid ramp-up of sports bidding 
has to stop,” says Terence McGuirk, presi- 
dent of Turner's sports division. “The eco- 
nomic base isn’t there to pay for it.” Dennis 
Swanson, president of ABC Sports, concedes 
that his network will lose money on its new 
football package, which includes Monday 
night games and a few play-off contests. “At 
some point in the next decade,” he warns, 





“somebody is going to realistically ask them- 
selves, Should we stay in the network sports 
business? Investing in something that has no 
return is not a good way to do business.” 
Many observers predict that major events 
will soon go to pay-per-view channels, where 
viewers who want to see them must pay a 
one-time fee. NBC, in what could be a harbin- 
ger, will supplement its coverage of the 1992 
Summer Olympics with 600 additional hours 
on as many as three pay-per-view channels, 
Prudent or not, the huge amounts being 
ponied up by TV are changing the econom- 
ics of pro sports. Major-league baseball's bil- 
lion-dollar TV pact is an unspoken issue 


- 





looming behind the current baseball lock- 
out. “The television revenue isn't being pro- 
duced by the owners,” says Donald Fehr, 
head of the players’ union. “It’s being pro- 
duced by the players. The lion’s share of the 
television moncy ought to go to the players.” 
With the N.F.L.’s just completed TV deal, 
clubs will be making money even before they 
sell a single admission ticket. “The rights 
fees fueled a salary explosion in baseball,” 
says agent Leigh Steinberg. “Now things will 
explode in the N.F.L. If the teams have mon- 
ey, they'll spend it.” 

For college sports, TV revenue poses 
other, more troubling problems. The 64 
members of the College Football Associa- 
tion, for example, negotiated a lucrative five- 
year TV pact with asc for $210 million in 
January. Three weeks later, Notre Dame 
bolted from the group and signed its own TV 
deal with NBc for more than $30 million. The 
move brought cries of foul from other col- 
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’92 Games will bring lavish coverage 
from cBs in the winter and NBC in the summer, as well as 
a possible harbinger of things to come: pay-per-view 





leges. The increased money and TV expo- 
sure, they complained, will give Notre Dame 
even more of an advantage in national re- 
cruiting and will encourage other strong 
teams to pursue a go-it-alone policy, to the 
detriment of all college sports. 

TV isa double-edged sword for colleges. 
Media exposure brings national attention 
and dollars into the coffers. But it also 
stretches out seasons, wreaks havoc with 
schedules and helps boost the importance of 
sports at the expense of academics. Indiana 
University was forced to play three basket- 
ball games this season at 9:30 p.m. to suit 
ESPN’s Monday-night schedule. Coach Bob- 
by Knight complained, noting that his 
players did not get home from away 
games until 3 a.m. “To hell with 
damned Espn,” he told a campus 
newspaper. “This is absolutely ridicu- 
lous to put a college student through.” 
Other Big Ten coaches are more san- 
guine about the trade-off. “When you 
talk about the dollars and the expo- 
sure,” says Michigan State coach Jud 
Heathcoate, “I think we have to make 
some sacrifices in our schedule.” 

The lure of lucrative TV con- 
tracts also contributes to a win-at-all- 
costs mentality that can lead to re- 
cruitment scandals and other abuses. 
“The more pressure you put on, the 
greater the chances are for coaches 
to take shortcuts,” says Bob Freder- 
ick, athletic director at the University 
of Kansas. Harry Edwards, sports so- 
ciologist at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, sees TV as a major cul- 
prit in the corruption of sports. “The 
eyes of the athlete have shifted from 
what you can do to challenge your- 
self,” he says, “to how much money 
you can make.” 

To be sure, the dollar signs are 
hard to miss in TV sports these days. 
One can see them in everything from 
Bo Jackson commercials for Nike 
footwear to the corporate logos attached 
to a growing number of major events 
(among the newest additions: the Mobil 
Cotton Bowl and the Federal Express Or- 
ange Bowl). “It used to be that sport was 
sport, and business was business,” says 
Norman Chad, who writes about media for 
the sports daily the National. “Now sports 
is business. Something that was once sweet 
and in some ways idyllic now is in the mud 
with everything else.” 

And yet it is also, on occasion, terrifically 
entertaining. Sports can still provide mo- 
ments of great drama, poignancy and inspi- 
ration. And TV has helped bring them to an 
unprecedented audience, including tens of 
millions of people who have never bought a 
ticket. The old days may have been better, 
simpler, less sullied. But how many would 
know? Only the fans in the stadium were 
there to see. |—Reported by William Tynan and 
James Willwerth/New York 
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“WHEN I SAY SHARP 
I MEAN B JSINESS!" 


RECREATION TO AVIATION. 


From the sports and leisure industry to the aviation cash registers, more numbers crunched on Sharp 
industry, Sharp means business. More businesses are rely- professional calculators and more work done 
ing on Sharp advanced technology and high-quality prod- on Sharp laptop computers. 
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The Next Chris Evert? 





Jennifer Capriati, 13, makes a smashing pro debut 


he ancient Greeks promoted the ide- 

al of the well-rounded person, a 
soundly trained mind in a soundly trained 
body, tempering ambition with recreation, 
mingling contemplation and combat. But 
then the Greeks didn’t have endorsement 
contracts. It is all well and good to talk 
about waiting until one’s eligibility—uh, 
education—is completed, but when an 
eighth-grader can sign sponsorship deals 
worth potentially $1 million a year, what’s 
the real point of further schooling? It 
might provide some cultural grounding 
and social polish, but the purpose is plain- 





Nerve, force and a cannonade of shots 





American player since Billie Jean.” That 
accolade puts her above the likes of Pam 
Shriver, Tracy Austin and Capriati’s friend 
and role model, Chris Evert, the sport’s 
winningest player of all time. 

The invariable caution raised about al- 
lowing young players onto the professional 
tour is that they may be subject to prema- 
ture burnout, cither physical or mental. 
The prime examples cited are Austin, who 
twice won the U.S. Open before departing 
at 21, and Andrea Jaeger, who made the fi- 
nals of the French Open and Wimbledon 
before packing it in at 19. Yet the counter- 

examples of enduring grit can be 


| oo! ia) i: equally persuasive: Evert, who began 


playing at the top level at 16, kept go- 
ing until her September retirement at 
the age of 34; her equally precocious 
rival, Martina Navratilova, 33, is still 
playing about as well as ever. 

When Capriati was three, her fa- 
ther Stefano, a self-taught tennis pro 
who emigrated from Milan, put a rac- 
quet into her hands; by the time she 
was four, she was fending off bar- 
rages from a ball machine and was 
delivered into the tutelage of Jimmy 
Evert, whose most famous coaching 
product was his daughter Christine 
Marie. Last year Capriati won the 18- 
and-under titles at the French and 
U.S. Opens and made the junior 
quarterfinals at Wimbledon. 

This month, in anticipation of her 
14th birthday on March 29, she was 
allowed by the sport’s elders to turn 
professional. Her debut attracted 
hundreds of print reporters and near- 
ly adozen TV crews. Neither the jour- 
nalists nor the fans were disappoint- 
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Her opponents looked more scared than she did. 


ly not to qualify for a well-paying job. 

One wonders, for example, if the teach- 
ers at Palmer Academy in Wesley Chapel, 
Fla., felt just a little silly having homework 
assignments faxed to straight-A student 
Jennifer Capriati during a week when she 
earned $28,000 on the tennis court alone, 
probably more than some of those teachers 
make in a year. They will face that question 
again and again in months to come. Ca- 
priati, for anyone who missed the biggest 
media hoopla since the Donald Trump di- 
vorce scandal, is a sturdily built 5-ft. 6/-in. 
13-year-old with nerve, force and a power- 
ful backhand—plus a business manager, a 
press agent and a sometime coach named 
Billie Jean King. She is also, in the far- 
from-isolated judgment of veteran NBC 
tennis commentator Bud Collins, “the best 





~ ed. Capriati won five straight 
matches, knocking off players ranked 
tenth, 16th and 21st in the world before los- 
ing last week to No. 3, Gabriela Sabatini, in 
a close 6-4, 7-5 final. (Observers said the 
winner looked more scared than her tyro 
opponent.) This week Capriati is playing 
again in Florida. In May she will play the 
Italian Open, to the delight of her sports- 
wear sponsor, Diadora of Caerano Di San 
Marco, near Venice, which is paying her a 
reported $3 million over the next few years 
to sport its wares. By then she will probably 
have earned enough ranking points to enter 
any tournament she chooses—and may 
win. Says Capriati, an unusually polite and 
personable teen: “I have no fear. I was just 
born with that kind of mind.” A champion’s 
attitude, for sure, and something no school 
can teach. — By William A. Henry Ill. 
Reported by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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Making alterations on the copy of a check 





—— Technology 











Forgery in the 
Home Office 


Counterfeiters find a new 
tool: the personal computer 


he trail of bogus checks led across 

three Southern states, from a few that 
were passed in Louisiana, to a flood of 
nearly 100 that turned up in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. They totaled in the tens of thousands 
of dollars, and all were tracked down to 
one place: a private home in Vicksburg, 
Miss. There, police discovered a trove of 
high-tech gear that included a document 
scanner, a laser printer, an IBM-compati- 
ble computer and a disk filled with digi- 
tized checks, drivers’ licenses and depart- 
ment store IDs. “The guy could copy 
anything he wanted,” says Detective Reg- 
gie McCann of the Jackson, Miss., police. 
“Tt blew our minds.” 

That counterfeit case, which is pend- 
ing in two state courts, may be the most 
elaborate and costly example yet of a new 
form of fraud: desktop forgery. Using the 
methods of desktop publishing —the tech- 
nology by which professional-looking 
publications are prepared on inexpensive 
personal computers—desktop forgers can 
cheaply and easily create official docu- 
ments that are virtually indistinguishable 
from the real thing. 

“There has always been forgery,” says 
Paul Brainerd, president of the Seattle 
software firm Aldus Corp. and the man 
who coined the term desktop publishing. 
“We have just lowered the cost of entry.” 

The technique is remarkably simple. 
First, the forger uses an optical scanner to 
turn a legitimate document into a digital 
image stored in the computer’s memory. 
Then, using a so-called paint program, 
which is an electronic version of an artist’s 
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~ Trans Sport. 
The Pontiac 
of Minivans! 


It’s the space vehicle of the ‘90s from 
the people who build Excitement. 
Depending on the model, there's 
cabin space for five, six or seven plus 
launch equipment like a specially 
cammed 3.1L V6 and front-wheel 
drive. And speaking of aeronautics, 
Trans Sport's sleek shape lets it slice 
through the atmosphere with a 
lower coefficient of drag than 

any other minivan made or sold in 





America by any of GM's competitors. 
What's more, Trans Sport's body 





ergonomically sculpted steering 
wheel and analog gauges. Also, 

its modular seats can be easily 
rearranged, their backs folded for a 
table-like surface, tipped up for 
added floor area, or removed entirely 
to produce 112.6 cu ft of cargo space. 
It all helps make Trans Sport® the 
perfect vehicle to take you and the 
crew where no van has gone before. 


6) : panels are made of a composite 
‘ = ~~ ‘material that resists impacts and 
Pg never rusts. Inside, there’s an 
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drawing kit, he alters the image to suit his 
purposes—adding zeros to the dollar 
amount, say, or deleting the payee’s name 
and substituting his own. Finally, the al- 
tered document is printed out on a laser 
printer or, for best results, on a profession- 
al typesetting machine. 

“It’s a golden opportunity for crimi- 
nals,” says James Cavuoto, editor of Micro 
Publishing Report, based in Torrance, 
Calif., and author of a new study that de- 
scribes the scope of the problem and offers 
tips for detection. According to Cavuoto, 
desktop forgers can doctor a wide range of 
documents: passports, birth certificates, 
immigration cards, stock certificates, cred- 
it-card receipts, purchase orders, drug pre- 
scriptions and letters of reference. Aca- 










demic transcripts are particularly 
susceptible because college students have 
easy access to the necessary equipment. 
There are plenty of ways to defeat the 
desktop forger. The Standard Register 
company in Dayton, for example, sells a 
complete line of aids, from artificial wa- 
termarks that can be seen from an angle 
but are invisible to document scanners, to 
specially treated paper stock that, when 
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Doing the 


Bright Thing 








The Hudlin brothers have a 
homeboy hit with House Party 


id is an Andy Hardy for the "90s: a 

scheming innocent, ever wavering be- 
tween girlfriends, ever scampering away 
from trouble and smack into worse. With 
his impish, Darryl Strawberry-size grin 
and an 8-in.-high flattop haircut that looks 
like a pillbox hat out of Zsa Zsa’s closet, 
Kid (Christopher Reid) swipes audience 
sympathy from the get-go. Now he sits in 
the principal's office after a cafeteria fight 
with evil dude Stab (Paul Anthony). Seems 
Stab has branded Kid’s dead mother a 
whore. The white principal is befuddled. 
“Why in God’s name,” she asks the perp, 
“did you call his mother a garden tool?” 


Ho’, that is. Ho-ho-ho. 


The elements of House Party are famil- 
iar from a zillion youth movies: the boy 
who sneaks out to a teen hop, the school 
punks who spit out threats, the nice girl our 
hero flirts with and the even nicer one he 
winds up with. Lots of wit in the pop-tune 
lyrics; too much raw-mouthed slurring of 
women and homosexuals in the dialogue. 
The difference here is that the filmmakers 
and the lead actors (including rap artists 
Kid ’N Play and Full Force) are all middle- 
class blacks. The script virtually carries 
warning labels for unwary teens. Drinking 
is bad; sex without a condom is irresponsi- 
ble. Rude and righteous, House Party is 





John Hughes divided by Spike Lee. “I 
wanted to make a movie that I had not 
seen,” says writer-director Reginald Hud- 
lin, 28, “but a movie that I wanted to see.” 
Made for just $2.5 million, House Party 
has won positive reviews and healthy box 
office, earning more money per screen 
than the megahit The Hunt for Red Octo- 
ber. Most important to Hudlin and his old- 
er brother Warrington, who produced it, 
House Party appeals to the people it is 
about. “There’s a theater two blocks from 
our house in Harlem,” Reginald says, “and 





Sympathy from the get-go: Reid struts his stuff 
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tampered with, displays the word vorb in 
English, Spanish and Latin. But the coun- 
terfeiters do not seem daunted. A man in 
Boston used computer-faked checks and 
purchase orders to buy computer equip- 
ment. A couple in Phoenix made the 
rounds of the local liquor stores and 
check-cashing agencies with phony pay- 
checks stamped with a variety of corpo- 
rate logos. And late last year political ac- 
tivists in California distributed some 2,500 
copies of the Los Angeles Times wrapped 
with a fake front page. One “article” 
criticized U.S. involvement in El Salva- 
dor, and another column apologized for 





the Times's news coverage of events 
there. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
—— 


— 


kids come out narrating the plot to their 
friends and get back in line. It’s nice to pro- 
vide an experience that you wanted when 
you were that age.” 

The Hudlin bros hail from East St. Lou- 
is, Ill., where they were nurtured, says Regi- 
nald, “in a matrix of black folk culture. 
Brother Joe May, a famous gospel singer, | 
lived two doors down on one side, and Ike 
and Tina Turner lived two doors down the 
other side. It was sort of heaven and hell, 
equidistant.” The Hudlins emigrated to two 
matrices of official culture—Warrington 
, went to Yale, Reginald to Harvard— 
but as filmmakers they wanted to re- 
turn home. “When we went to parties, 
this funny stuff would happen,” Regi- 
nald says. “I promised my friends that 
one day I would put it all in a film. So! 
made a 20-minute version of House 
Party as my senior thesis.” 

The filmmakers pepper House 
Party with a wide range of cultural ref- 
erences, from Public Enemy (the rap 
group) to Public Enemy (the Cagney 
classic). But most of their humor is 
homeboy, or what Reginald calls 
“Afro-Americana. Little bits of junk 
culture that tie the black community 
together.” That's what the Hudlins 
hope to do now that, as Warrington 
puts it, “every studio in Hollywood 
has said they'd finance our next mov- 
ie.” As a kid, Warrington thought 
“movies were like magic that was 
performed in Hollywood.” Now he 
and his brother have learned that if 
you believe in magic, you can start 
making it. — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/ 
New York 
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Education - 


Parent Power’s 
First Big Test 


Clashes over local councils 
roil Chicago’s schools 





he cafeteria at Chicago's Morgan Park 

High School was jammed, and tem- 
pers were rising. Only a week earlier, the 
school’s new eleven-member, parent-led 
governing council had voted not to renew 
principal Walter Pilditch’s contract. The 
move had sparked violent protests among 
students, parents and teachers, resulting in 
seven injuries and ten arrests. Now council 
president Calvin Pearce was gamely trying 
to get on with other pressing matters. 

But many in the crowd would not coop- 
erate. They demanded to know why princi- 
pal Pilditch, a 21-year veteran, had been 


fired. When the council refused to discuss 


the reasons, Cheri Dybus, mother of a Mor- 
gan Park junior, rose and stormed out of 
the room. “They don’t know what they’re 
doing!” she said. “It’s a political power trip. 
Pilditch has raised the scores of these chil- 
dren. These people don’t represent me!” 





Out of the classroom, into the street: protesters from Spry Elementary School at city hall 


Morgan Park is one of a handful of 
schools that have been shaken by turmoil 
in recent weeks after principals were 
ousted by local councils. The dismissals 
were the first big test of a revolutionary de- 
centralization scheme launched last fall by 
the city of Chicago. Under the plan, locally 
elected councils—composed of six parents, 
two community residents, two teachers and 
an ex-officio member, the principal—were 
put in charge of each of Chicago’s 541 pub- 





lic schools. The aim was to shift authority 
from the city’s bloated board of education 
to local neighborhoods. But giving parents 
the power to hire and fire principals, ap- 
prove budgets and develop long-range 
plans for improving student performance 
has so far proved to be more of a headache 
than a panacea for the nation’s third larg- 
est school district. 

The problems erupted early this 
month, when about half of the school 
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councils were required to decide whether 
or not to retain their principals. A majority 
of those 270 panels chose to keep their cur- 
rent principals; 49 did not. 


Protests immediately broke out at half 


a dozen schools where popular principals 
were let go. When Spry Elementary School 
principal Benedict Natzke was fired after 
twelve years on the job, some teachers 
deserted their classrooms to lobby for his 
reinstatement. Many students were divid- 
ed in their loyalties. “The council is 
holding the school hostage,” says Natzke. 
“Now we're worse off. We have local 
bureaucrats.” 

Some of the bitterest clashes have tak- 
en place in schools where Hispanic-domi- 
nated councils have ejected non-Hispanic 
principals, leading disgruntled teachers 
and parents to conclude that race, not 
competence, was the real reason for dis- 
missal. Language differences have only ex- 
acerbated the mounting anger and frustra- 
tion. “All members of the council should 
speak Spanish and English,” one member 
of a predominantly Hispanic council told 
Catalyst, a publication that is monitoring 
Chicago’s decentralization efforts. 

Some parent-power advocates say that 
allegations of racism are part of a cam- 
paign to undermine the city’s experiment 
in school-based management. Others play 
down the tensions. “There may be some 
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places where issues of race and ethnicity 














overrule competence, but overall that is a 
small percentage,” says Michael Bakalis, 
professor of education policy at Loyola 
University in Chicago and a former state 
superintendent of education. 

Parent-led councils have also been 
handicapped by their lack of training, par- 
ticularly in budgetary matters. The city’s 
board of education has promised help but 
has been slow to deliver it, giving rise to 
charges that the central bureaucracy is not 
committed to change. “The concept is real 


Was race the real 


reason some principals 
were fired? 





good, but they have set us up to fail,” says 
Leroy Johnson, whose daughter is a ninth- 
grader at Morgan Park High School. 
Advocates of reform continue to be- 
lieve the radical restructuring of Chicago 
schools will ultimately help lower the city’s 
41% dropout rate and raise college en- 
trance examination scores, now ranked 


| among the lowest in the U.S. “Who has the 


purest commitment to the education of 
children?” asks State Senator Arthur Ber- 
man, who chaired the committee that 





drafted the 1988 decentralization law. 
“The answer is the parents.” 

Other cities might dispute that theory. 
New York City decentralized in 1969; since 
then, many of the 32 district school boards 
have become nests of political patronage 
and criminality. A third are currently un- 
der investigation for charges ranging from 
embezzlement to drug dealing. At the 
same time, there is little doubt that many 
old-fashioned centralized school boards 
are in need of major overhauls. In October 
the state of New Jersey stepped in and took 
over the Jersey City school district because 
the system was found to be rife with fiscal 
mismanagement. 

The Chicago turmoil, meanwhile, is far 
from over, and more trouble could erupt 
this week. Uno, a Hispanic group active in 
the principals controversy, is expected to 
pack a meeting of the board of education. 
Unquestionably, the highly charged atmo- 
sphere robs students and teachers of pre- | 
cious classroom time. But, for the moment 
at least, many Chicagoans take some com- 
fort in the notion that parent-led councils, 
while imperfect, could not possibly make 
the city’s beleaguered school system any 
worse. “All we've done now is empower 
people to make decisions that may or may 
not be right,” says Professor Bakalis. “It’s a 
mistake to believe only people with Ph.D.s 
know what to do.” — By Susan Tifft. 





Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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Test driving a Saab won't just change 
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Dog Star 


There’s a long, long trail 
awinding between Anchor- 
age and Nome, and Susan 
Butcher travels it faster than 


a record last week in Alaska’s 
annual 1,158-mile Iditarod 
Trail Sled Dog Race, which 
was plagued by marauding 
moose that had nasty run-ins 
with several sledders. It was 
the fourth time Butcher won 
the mushing marathon, and 
after crossing the finish line 
she praised the stamina of 
the canine champs she and 





Soul Mate 


As a white soul singer, Lisa 
Stansfield, 23, is considered 
a “novelty, but it doesn’t 
bother me. I can’t help the 
color of my skin.” Her debut 
album Affection has already 
sold 2 million copies around 
the world and is racing up 
U.S. charts. Influenced by 
Aretha Franklin and Gladys 
Knight, the British singer 
stays true to her musical 
roots by “doing what I love 
to do.” 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


It’s Allin the Family 


Suddenly prime time looks like Saturday morning. 
But the fans in front of the TV laughing at Fox Broad- 
casting’s cult clan THE SIMPSONS aren't just young- 
sters. The cartoon characters created by Matt Groen- 
ing sprang into bickering life on The Tracey Uliman 
Show; now they've broken out with their own show 
and are a hit with all ages. The bug-eyed Simpsons 
lose their tempers and are frazzled by the trivial. 
Smart-aleck son Bart constantly sasses his folks. 
“Don't have a cow, Homer!” he advises his irate fa- 
ther. “Can the chatter,” a fed-up dad tells the kids. 
Between visits to the local mall, the beehived mom 
tries to keep the peace. Is this what family life is real- 
ly like? As spike-haired Bart would say, Aye, carumba! 














husband David Monson 
raised and trained. Said she 
dogmatically: “This team 
had power coming out of its 
ears.” Hear, hear 











Wimp Factor 


Women shouldn't be barred 
from combat, says Sean 
Young. In the upcoming 
Wings of the Apache, she 
plays a helicopter pilot who 
confronts the enemy head 
on. The actress, known for 
her fighting spirit, believes 
it’s “the first time you see a 
woman in a film who doesn’t 
wimp out.” Women could be 
better in a war than men, she 
says, because “these days 
the sensitive touch counts 
more than brute strength.” 
Tell it to the Marines. 





Pens and Needles 


If | haven't made it big by the time I’m 19, CHRIS- 
TIAN FRANCIS ROTH used to say, I'll be a fashion 
fade-out. Instead, the Manhattan designer is a 
knockout. Only 21, Roth has headed 
‘ his own firm for three years. His pricey 
- combination of impeccable tailoring 
and playful designs—oversize appli- 
qués of M&Ms or eggs sunny-side up—now adorn 
the chic and stylish. Next month he'll present 30 
new outfits, evoking images of the schoolroom, in 
his “first real show.” Before stitching out on his 
own, the easygoing Roth had worked as an ap- 
prentice to other de- 
signers; now he’s 
“going through a kin- 
dergarten phase. Itry 
to think like a child, 
the way a child just 
puts things together 
spontaneously.” For 
the $1,700 white 
suit that is trimmed 
with a black “scrib- 
ble,” he drew from 
experience. 
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Would-be monarchs: top, Kirilovich, Von Habsburg, Simeon II, Michael; bottom, Alexander, Zaher Shah, Lekal 


The Kings-in-Waiting Club 





By EDWARD M. GOMEZ 

As communism collapses in 
Eastern Europe, as regimes 
falter and political equa- 
tions change, deposed mon- 
archs and their progeny 
are wondering once again 
whether they will one day re- 
ceive the long-awaited call: 
Come home. Could revolu- 
tion lead to restoration? Not 
likely, but that doesn’t pre- 
vent yesterday's royals from 
dreaming on. 

After dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s fall, Romania’s 
King Michael, 68, who lives 
with his wife Queen Anne of 
Bourbon-Parma, 66, near 
Geneva, declared, “We are 
biding our time.” But late 
last month he reasserted his 
claim to the throne in a mes- 





sage to Bucharest’s post- 
Communist provisional gov- 
ernment. The son of King 
Carol II, Michael abdicated 
when the Soviets occupied 
Romania after World War 
II. So far he has received no 
response to his demand for 
the restoration of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

Michael actually tasted 
power early in his lifetime, 
but Grand Duke Viadimir Kiri- 
lovich, 72, the eldest son of 
the eldest nephew of the last 
Romanov Czar, Nicholas II, 
has never even seen Mother 
Russia. Kirilovich was born 
in Finland after his family 
escaped from the Bolsheviks 
in 1917. He lives in Paris 
with his wife Princess Leon- 
ida, 75. 

Crown Prince Alexander, 


44, of Yugoslavia has never 
been in his homeland either. 
The son of King Peter II, he 
was born in London’s Clar- 
idge’s hotel and still lives in 
Britain. To satisfy Yugosla- 
vian requirements for royal 
birth that were in force in 
1945, the family arranged to 
have its hotel room desig- 
nated Yugoslavian soil. 
From his sumptuous 
home in Madrid, Bulgaria’s 
King Simeon Il, 52, a lawyer, 
praises his countrymen’s 
“amazing maturity and tol- 
erance” in the face of com- 
munism’s demise. Only six 
years old when his family 
fled into exile, Simeon mar- 
ried a Spanish banker's 
daughter. He is a close 
friend of King Juan Carlos. 
Otto von Habsburg, 77, cx- 











heir to the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, accepts that the 
age of monarchy “is over for 
good,” at least in former 
Habsburg lands. A West 
German member of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, Otto 
confides that conservatives 
in Budapest have asked him 
to consider a role as Presi- 
dent in a post-Communist 
Hungarian republic. 

For Greece’s King Con- 
stantine il, 49, a return to 
Athens would be possible 
(following the country’s 
1975 constitution, which 
abolished the monarchy) 
only if he renounced his 
royal title and came back as 
a simple citizen. Based 
in London, Constantine 
is Prince Philip’s second 
cousin and Prince William’s 
godfather. 

Late last year Albania’s 
Leka 1, 50, a businessman 
who lives in Johannesburg, 
called on Albanians to “rise 
up against the tyrannical re- 
gime” of Communist leader 
Ramiz Alia. The problem 
was that virtually no one in 
hermetically sealed Albania 
received Leka’s message, 
which was sent in by bal- 
loon as well as radio. The 
son of the late King Zog, 
the 6-ft. 8-in. Leka has vol- 
unteered to move to Alba- 
nia with his Australian- 
born wife “Queen” Susan if 
summoned. 

At the moment, Rome- 
based King Mohammed 
Zaher Shah, 75, of Afghani- 
stan probably enjoys the 
best prospects of a future 
job. Both Moscow and Ka- 
bul have suggested that 
Zaher Shah could act as a 
mediator in the decade- 
long civil war that has rav- 
aged his homeland. Says 
Zaher Shah: “I will serve in 
any role that the people of 
Afghanistan wish to bestow 
upon me.” 

Ultimately, however, 
most of the unemployed 
monarchs will probably lin- 
ger on in exile, reminders of 
the wisdom of the old 
French proverb “Today a 
king, tomorrow nothing.” 
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What would you do if you saw a lost, Mm O fa | VI cto 
frightened child? You'd probably stop, brush ia 


away her tears and help her. Without thinking about it. And there's 
a reason. ll You know what's right. And right now, you can do 
just that. Act on instinct and, through Foster Parents Plan, help a 
desperately poor child faraway. A child who almost never has enough 
to eat. The chance to go to school. Or hope. i It’s your choice. You 
can even choose a boy or girl. In an area you prefer. Soon you'll receive 
the child’s picture and personal story. In letters and progress reports, 


you'll see that your money is going directly where it’s needed most. 





Into effective tailor-made programs which help your sponsored child, her family and community help themselves. 
For only $22 a month, you can provide better nutrition, health programs, schooling. Imagine. With just 72 cents a 
day, you could change a lifetime! This is possible because Foster Parents Plan is one of the oldest and most respected 
sponsorship organizations in the world. We have over 53 years of experience in linking caring sponsors with needy 
children and families overseas. ll Please don’t wait. If you saw a helpless child on the street, you'd reach out that 
instant. Please don't wait now either. Become a 


Foster Parents Plan sponsor and achieve a small pata] Foster Parents Plan 


moral victory today. Call 1-800-225-1234. Help so personal, you touch a child for life. 


eee eee 


Yes, | want to reach out and make a difference. 





l Enroll me as a sponsor to... CZ Please send my New Sponsorship Kit with my }Mr (CJMes Miss () Ms K 499 | 
| (Please indicate the number of sponsored child's photo and case history. My | 
eee ee) oer hel check for $22 per child for the first month's 
| eC wie 5 My Hep Most, sponsorship is enclosed i] 
OGirl OO Boy O Either 
| SOUTH AMERICA (Colombia, Ecuador COI'm not yet sure if | want to be a sponsor, but memes | 
| ~ Bolivia) : ' I'm interested. Please send me information l 
about the child | would be sponsorin Cit 
1 CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN lati my | 
| (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, C1 I can’t sponsor right now, but | want to help. | 
| Dominican Republic) Enclosed is a contribution to the Children’s State___ Zip | 
1 ASIA (Indonesia, India, Nepal, Emergency Fund for 
l Philippines, Thailand) Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President | 
} Foster Parents Plan 
| (C) AFRICA (Burkina Faso, Egypt, Sierra $ | 
| Leone, Sudan, Togo, Guinea) 157 Plan Way, Warwick, Rl 02886 | 
Foster Parents Plan is a worldaxde humanitarian organization linking caring sponsors to needy chidren and ther families overseas. Founded in 1937, we are the leader in combining the best tador-made self-help programs in health, 
] education and family mcome with complete sponsor accountability and quality personat communications. indendual sponsor maite our work possible and more effective Non-profit Non poltical Nonsectanan Tax deductible A copy | 
of our financial report is available upon request from NY. Dept. of State, Office of Charities Registration, Albany. NY. of Foster Parents Plan cai 




































THE OTHER PHILIP 


In 1960, at age 27, Philip 
Roth won the National Book 
Award with his first novel 
Goodbye, Columbus. Ten 
years later, he earned fame 
and notoriety with Port- 
noy’s Complaint. He has 
written 16 other books, in- 
cluding the trilogy Zucker- 
man Bound. Like his hero, 
he was born in New Jersey, 
gained notoriety as a novel- 
ist and worked for a while in 
London. Roth now lives 
mainly in Manhattan with 
British actress Claire 
Bloom. 


Lost in the Fun House 


DECEPTION by Philip Roth; Simon & Schuster; 208 pages; $18.95 








By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


i n his previous book The Facts: A Novel- 
ist’s Autobiography, Philip Roth tried, 
not for the first time, to settle the confu- 
sion about how he transforms his unexcit- 
ing life as a writer into lively fiction. Decep- 
tion replays the subject yet again in a novel 
composed entirely of dialogues. The cen- 
tral conversations are between a New Jer- 
sey-born, London-based writer named 
Philip and a married Englishwoman. The 
setting is the writer's bedless studio, where 
the talk is about their love affair, family 
and work. Nonverbal communications ap- 
parently take place on desk, chair or floor. 

The cozy exchanges are contained in 
Philip’s notebook Eventually he has to 
convince his wife that this pillowless pillow 
talk is between him and an imaginary mis- 
tress who appears in a novel in progress. 
The wife does not buy it. She insists that 
the woman in the notebook is the living, 
panting model for her husband’s creative 
effort. His exasperated explanation: “I 
have been imagining myself, outside of my 
novel, having a love affair with a character 
inside my novel.” 

More tricks. It has been ages since 
Roth wrote missionary-position fiction. 
When he did—Goodbye, Columbus; Let- 
ting Go; When She Was Good —he got into 
trouble outside his novels. He was accused 
of being a self-hating Jew, of having had an 
unnatural relationship with his baseball 
glove, of betraying friends. The conven- 
tional novel proved too damned intimate; 
Roth’s talent for making life fizz up on the 
page was too convincing for comfort. Since 
then, he has developed a feisty art of self- 
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defense—and the defense never rests. 

As in the past, Roth does it with the 
literary equivalent of fun-house mirrors. 
The Roth-like character in Deception is a 
distortion of Roth, the man in the book- 
jacket photo whose intense gaze can pene- 
trate 18 inches of solid Philistine. Readers 
attempting to nail the real Roth end up 
with a tinkling of broken images. 

These academic distractions can ruin 
the entertainment. The lovers’ talk is 
smart, witty and direct—an eavesdropper’s 
fantasy. The posterotic mood is sophisti- 
cated; the mature pair give each other 


| plenty of latitude and genuine affection. 


There are other voices in other rooms: a 
Czech woman and her husband, who ac- 
cuses Philip of making him a cuckold. 
More confusion and explanations. 

Unsurprisingly, famous Philip's inter- 
ests dominate the conversations. He has 
problems with his novel, with his readers 
and the casual style of British anti- 
Semitism. Overly sensitive, testy and ever 
the self-conscious ironist, he confronts life 
as a scries of misunderstandings. 

The talking-head format allows Roth 
to play to his strengths of critical intelli- 
gence and pitch-perfect ear. Few writers 
can touch him when it comes to the illusion 
of natural dialogue or the comic possibili- 
ties latent in high-mindedness. Deception is 
not a full orchestration of Roth’s abilities 
but a chamber version. Stripped of narra- | 
tive, the voices are free to play off each oth- | 
er. They may also offer the most delicious | 
deception of all. Could this skeletal novel 
be just loosely stitched exercises from 
Roth’s notebooks? Mirrors, mirrors on the 
wall, who’s the falsest of them all? i 











Unsafe Sex 


THE HORSE LATITUDES 
by Robert Ferrigno 
Morrow; 294 pages; $18.95 





art Raymond Chandler (were he soft- 

boiled) and part Elmore Leonard (be- 
fore he became famous), Robert Ferrigno 
has created in his first novel some com- 
pletely original characters who fascinate 
without being fantastic. The plot revolves 
around Danny DiMedici’s search for his | 
ex-wife Lauren, a celebrity psychologist 
who has disappeared after a scientist is 
murdered in her elegant beach house. But 
The Horse Latitudes works because it is 
really the story of Danny’s quest to get over 
his obsession with the amoral, alluring 
Lauren. Under the cover of deadpan com- 
edy and sharp-edged eroticism, Ferrigno, a 
journalist from Long Beach, Calif., has 
produced a work of noir literature that is 
the most memorable fiction debut of the 
season. With a magic all his own, he has 
written an illuminating novel that never 
fails to entertain but also, surprisingly, 
makes us feel. 

A former drug dealer, Danny is the 
prime suspect in the murder of Lauren’s 
lover, Dr. Tohlson, who has found a way to 
use fetal tissue to preserve youth. To prove 
his innocence, Danny embarks on a jour- 
ney through the culture of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where fast sex, fast cars (with cellu- 
lar phones) and fast money pass for the 
Trinity. He meets the Uber-twins, Boyd 
and Lloyd, Tohlson’s guinea pigs, as stupid 
as they are strong. There is also Cubanito, 
a drug dealer who hates the sloppiness of 
killing and reads FORTUNE so that he can 
diversify and buy a McDonald’s. He is 
learning the “langwich,” he tells Danny. 
The sweet, agoraphobic Michael, Lauren’s 
brother, a caretaker for an oil rig, trades 
commodities from his darkened, video- 
wired beach house (as cozy, Danny says, as 
the inside of a digital watch). Finally, there 
are Jane Holt, Newport Beach’s first fe- 
male police chief, who believes she can 
find safety in life if she can achieve order, 
and her old-fashioned partner, who knows | 
the folly of that hope. 

Danny’s search brings his beautiful 
wife back to his arms. But as they stroll on 
the deck of the Queen Mary, he finds him- 
self turning away, drawn to the smoky 
lounge where women with too many ruf- 
fles dance with men in plaid jackets. He 
longs to be like them, so attuned to cach 
other they could dance without music, as 
close as “spoons nestling in the wife’s sil- 


| ver drawer.” It is this yearning for the ab- 


solute safety of love that saves him in the 
end from Lauren’s deadly designs, and 
from himself. — By Margaret Carison 
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When youre looking for 
aplace to stay een 
here's asure sign [ fHlampton 


youll be happy to (fav | 








Hampton Inn isa great placetospendsome — smoking or non-smoking accommodations, free 


time. For business or pleasure. Because you just continental breakfast and free local phone calls. 
cant leave a Hampton Inn with anything but 100% Plus, our rates are 20% to 40% less than at 
satisfaction. In fact, we guarantee it. If you're not traditional hotels—and there's no charge for kids, 
completely satisfied, you don't pay. or fora third or fourth guest staying with you. 

That's how sure we are youre going to like us. So on your next trip, be sure to stay at one 
Buttheres alot more tolove about HamptonInn —_ of over 200 Hampton Inns nationwide. After all, 
than our unconditional guarantee. You'll enjoy a guaranteed happiness isnt easy to come by 
clean, comfortable room with your choice of these days. 


c 2 
tom 
IG) 





You've got toloveus. _ 
You've got our guarantee. 


For reservations call 1-800-HAMPTON or your travel agent. ©1990, Hampton Inns, In 





Divecaseri 


We) Flaca Aero, Involved. 


Let's face it. Divorce hurts, No matter how good you feel about yourself. the pain and anxiety are 


impossible to escape = 
That's why we work so hard to build strong marriages at our church. To a 
heal the rifts in relationships and overcome the scars left by broken promises —————| 
Life's hardest struggles are easier to face when you've got a group of faith Ss 
— 
friends standing beside you in the love of Christ —= 
. —_—_— 
That's why were inviting you to join us in worship. To experience the love of = 
God firsthand and see what we mean. No matter how J 2 


hopeless the situation seems, there's still hope 
because Jesus cares for you 








"A national revival emphasis sponsored by Southern Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope. P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta, GA 30357 


(W San Francisco Earthquake 
(W Hurricane Hugo 

[W USSR Gas Explosion 

(W Armenian Earthquake 

(W Hurricane Gilbert 

el 


{still to come} 


Disaster relief, wherever— whenever. 
Please help us...to keep on helping. 


1:800-666-HOPE 


You may use your credit card number or send 
a check to: AmeriCares, 161 Cherry St., 
New Canaan, CT 06840 


AmeriGares 
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The Bess Mess 


WHEN SHE WAS BAD 
by Shana Alexander 
Random House; 305 pages; $19.95 





he unhappiness of people who have ev- 
ery reason to be happy is always fasci- 
nating, and the story of former Miss Ameri- 
ca Bess Myerson is riveting. Quiz-show star, 


New York City’s Commissioner of Cultural | 


Affairs, walker of Mayor Ed Koch, candi- 
date for U.S. Senate, she fell from grace 
with a thud, Although the ending of the 
Bess Mess is known—she was acquitted of 
bribery charges stemming from her affair 
with a married man—it is a tribute to Shana 
Alexander’s storytelling that the reader be- 


lieves at points along the way that Myerson | 


and those around her could be spared the 
sorrow that ultimately engulfs them all. 
Alexander, author of a 1983 book on 


Jean Harris and the murder of diet doc- | 


tor Herman Tarnower, carefully details 

the lives of the players: Myerson’s lover 

Andy Capasso and his estranged wife Nan- 
| cy; Judge Hortense Gabel, who presided 
| over the Capasso divorce; and Sukhreet, 
the judge’s troubled 
daughter. Bess is a 
towering “glamazon” 
who dazzled almost 
everyone she met; 
Hortense Gabel is a 
stocky housing lawyer 
with Coke-bottle 
glasses and sensible 
shoes. Yet Alexander 
pairs them as spiritu- 
al twins. Both had 
climbed out of the 
Bronx through brains, hard work and chutz- 
pah. And both hated looking back. 

Alexander portrays Myerson as a wom- 
an who loved too much and too desperately 
through two failed marriages and numer- 
ous affairs. That picture is so convincing 
that Myerson’s willingness to hire Judge 
Gabel’s nearly unemployable daughter as a 
way to induce Gabel to lower Capasso’s ali- 
mony payments makes an odd kind of 
sense. Capasso, a sewer contractor from 
Queens, had nothing to offer Bess but lim- 
ousines, furs and financial security. But for 
someone as insecure as Myerson, he was an 
emotional 911. 

Alexander adds many new details to 
the saga, revealing, for example, that Su- 
khreet’s job at a massage parlor included 
an extra $15 for going topless. But her gift 
is to make sense of what is already known: 








how a daughter came to turn on her devot- | 


ed mother, why a venerable judge would 
jeopardize her reputation for a $19,000-a- 
year job for her child, and how the most 
famous Miss America of them all turned 
out to be anything but our ideal. —M.C. 











NEW LEADER EMERGES IN CHINA. 
WAR RIPS MIDDLE EAST. 
EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS EUROPE. 


WELCOME TO 3000 BC 





Much more was going on 5,000 years 
ago than most history books would 
lead you to believe. 

Not only politics and war, but 
medical prescriptions, marriage con- 
tracts, games, even indoor plumbing 
were just as much a fact of life as 
they are today. 

Introducing TIMEFRAME, a fasci- 
nating new series from TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS that lets you experience the 
past with all the drama and color you 
find in today’s most revealing news 
coverage. 

Each volume of TIMEFRAME gives 
you a culture-by-culture look at life 
during a single era. From Africa to 
Japan, from India to the Americas, 

you'll see how cultures 
made 
contact, 
influenced each other 
and changed the course 
of civilization. 
Science, art, 
religion, politics, 
fashion—with vivid 
recreations and litile 
known details, TIME- 
FRAME brings the past to 
life as never before. 

Your journey begins 
with The Age of God-Kings 
3000-1500 BC—for 







Meet Khafre, God-King of Egypt and 
the face of the Great Sphinx 


TimeFrame 3000-1500 80 
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Timeframe 


Traditional history just became a thing of the past. [_s! orders subjectto approval. Price subject to chang 





Uncover buried treasures, like this superbly crafted 
Sumerian lyre 


Each volume: 914" x 111%", 
beautifully hardbound 
Approximately 176 pages, 
full-color photographs, 
illustrations and time charts. 


10 days free. Explore rarely seen areas 
of the mysterious pyramids. Uncover 
the secrets of Stonehenge. Admire 
stunning jewelry of gold, silver, ivory 
and lapis lazuli. And meet people like 
the legendary King Minos of Crete, 
who was assassinated while taking 

a bath. 

Follow in the footsteps of 
emperors, pharaohs, warriors, traders 
and explorers. Share in the daily life of 
painters, sculptors, scribes, farmers, 
tax collectors and slaves. 

Let TIMEFRAME transport you and 
your family back to a fuller, richer 
past. Simply 
mail the 
reply card to 
receive The 
Age of God- 
Kings 3000- 
1500 BC—for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination. Keep it for just $16.99 plus 
shipping and handling, or return it 
with no obligation. 

Future volumes, including 
Barbarian Tides 1500-600 BC, 

A Soaring Spirit 600-400 BC, 

and The Colonial Overlords 

AD 1850-1900, arrive one 

about every other month. Same 
free trial—keep only the ones you want, cancel anytime. 

Send in the reply card and start looking at the past the 
way you see the world today. 





Tour the tomb of China’s first emperor, 
protected for eternity by a life-size 
terra-cotta army 


[ STEP BACK 5,000 YEARS | 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE. | 


If card is missing, mail to: Time-Lire Books, Box C-32066 
Richmond, VA 23261-2066 | 


YES! | would like to have The Age of God-Kings 3000. 
1500 BC as my introduction to the TweFrame series 
Please send it to me for a 10-day free examination 
Also send me future volumes under the terms de 
scribed in this ad. 


D9BS31 
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Address Apt 


City 





State 
or Province ___ 


Zip or 
Postal Code ___ 
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How will we 
look, live, 
work & play 
in the 
coming decade? 


Get Ready tor the 


Dazzling 
hew Styles 
Ofthe 





For a thrilling sneak preview 
of ’90s style and the people 
who’ll make it happen—don’t 
miss this Special New Issue of 
PEOPLE. 

In it, PEOPLE predicts the 
hottest trends in everything 
from fashion, food, and fitness 
(sequins, Slow Food and walking 
up the wall) to ecology, lifestyles 
and the arts (Robin Hood 
returns, Friday afternoons are 
free, and Dick Tracy is a Batman 
Wannabee). 

Plus PEOPLE picks "90s 
trendsetters of note: Paula Abdul, 
Prince Charles, Madonna, Ted 
Danson, Dana Delaney, Barbara 
Bush, Romeo Gigli, Isaac 
Mizrahi, Jim Hensen and 
dozens more. 

The future holds 
non-stop excitement 
and non-stop style. 

Don’t miss it! 










That's what we’re all about. 
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Behavior 





Howto NeutralizeG.l.Joe __ 








A new book gives parents tips on coping with war toys 


By MELISSALUDTKE _ 


he scene is familiar in countless house- 

holds where children, especially young 
boys, are at play. A fitful four-year-old has 
just finished watching the latest episode of 
the G./. Joe cartoon show. Still in a high 
state of excitement, he sets up his G.I. Joe 
Strategic Long-Range Artillery Machine, 
hollers commands and launches missiles 
across the room. “A direct hit!” he 
screams. A few feet away, his older brother 
sits in front of the TV, joy stick in hand, 
mesmerized by a Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles video game. Bouncing in his seat to 
the beat of the programmed music, he 
keeps hitting the ATTACK button. “Yeah!” 
he finally cries. The enemies are all dead, 
and the game is won. All is well. 

Or is it? Little boys have always played 
fighting games, but never before have they 
been egged on by such an overwhelming 
barrage of electronic violence. Never be- 
fore has make-believe mayhem been such 
Big Business. The typical child takes in 
four hours of action-packed TV a day and 
watches countless commercials from the 
toy manufacturers that sponsor the shows. 
No wonder sales of war toys in the U.S. 
rose more than 200% during the past dec- 
ade and exceed $1 billion annually. When 
the kids grow bored with the cartoons and 
plastic soldiers, they graduate to the elec- 
tronic battlefields of Nintendo, Sega and 
the like, where the violence continues. 

For several years, educators and par- 
ents have been concerned that the prolif- 
eration of war toys and games is making 
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Make-believe mayhem has become big business 
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| children more aggressive and desensitiz- 

| ing them to violence. Educators Nancy 

| Carlsson-Paige and Diane Levin explore 
that troubling issue in their new book 
Who’s Calling the Shots?: How to Respond 
Effectively to Children’s Fascination with 
War Play and War Toys (New Society Pub- 
lishers; $12.95). According to Carlsson- 
Paige and Levin, the damage being done 
is even worse than just making kids want 
to fight. TV-based war toys, say the au- 
thors, can destroy a child’s creativity by 
luring the youngster into a pernicious pat- 
tern of imitating video characters. The 
book makes a strong case against today’s 
war games and offers advice to parents on 
how to cope with the changing world of 
children’s play. 

In interviews with parents, teachers 
and day-care providers, Carlsson-Paige 
and Levin found that the strong-arm tac- 
tics of the Transformers, He-Man, G.I. Joe 
and other cartoon characters spill over into 
real life. Kids imitate the aggressive behav- 
ior without always realizing that they may | 
hurt their playmates. In the cartoons and 
video games used as models, there is a lot 
of punching and shooting but very little 
emphasis on the pain such actions can 
cause. Thus children lose touch with the 
consequences of violence. And when they 
do hurt someone else in their imitative bat- 
tles, they may not accept responsibility. 
“They can injure another child and say, ‘I 
didn’t do it. He-Man did it,’ says Carls- 
son-Paige, an associate professor of educa- 
tion at Lesley College in Cambridge, Mass. 

The authors believe commercial links 












TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 


reptilian heroes 


REAL GHOSTBUSTERS 


paranormal rescue squad 


G.I. JOE 


military commandos 


ROBOCOP 


metallic avenger 








SUCCESS IS MORE 
THAN KNOWING HOW. 


IT’S KNOWING WHEN. 


Football players work years building up their 
size, strength and speed, but football games are 
won with timing. 

When the defense is spread out and the 
linebackers have dropped back, you don’t have 
to be an All-Pro to gain big yardage from a 
simple draw play. 

Timing is the secret of everything in life, 
especially in treating hair loss. The sooner 
you start using Rogaine, the better your 
chances of success. 

Two million men have already tried Rogaine. 
It’s not a conditioner or cosmetic. It’s a treat- 


IF YOU’RE LOSING YOUR HAIR, 
DON’T LOSE TIME. 

SEE YOUR DERMATOLOGIST 
OR FAMILY DOCTOR OR CALL: 


1-800-558-2500 EXT. 623 
© 


LOCAINE 


SOLUTION minoxidil 2% 


For a summary of product information, see adjoining page 


Upjohn §=©1990 The Upjohn Company J-2777 





ment for male pattern baldness of the crown 
that’s been tested by dermatologists and is 
available only with a prescription from your 
doctor. 

So if you always want to look the best you 

can, see your doctor now about Rogaine... 
Ww ‘hile time is still on your side. 

For more information, a list of doctors near 
you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive 
to visit your doctor (sorry, this offer is available 
for men only), call this toll-free number or send 
us the attached business reply card or the 
coupon below. 


= etree i 
see my doctor. Send c in to: The U; 











PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, FL 33054 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
LAST NAME —FIRST. 2 
STREET. 
CITY. STATE. ZIP. 





TELEPHONE NO‘ ) 








I am requesting a list of dermatologists or doctors in my area 
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The only product ever 
proven to grow hair. 


ROGAINE Topica! Soluthon. Gescovered and made by The Upjohn Company. 1s a standardized topical (tor use only on tne sen) 
presenphon medicabon proved eftectve for the long-term treatment of mate pattern Daidness of the crown 

ROGAINE ss Ihe anty togeca! soletion of minonide! Minow in tablet form has Deen wsed since 1980 to lower Blood pressure 
The use of minourdif tatvers 1s limited to treatment of patents mith severe tgh blood pressure When a high enough dosage in 
tadlet form es used to lower blood pressure certain effects that ment your attention may occur These ettects appear to be dose 
related 

Persons @no use ROGAINE Topecal Solution have a low level of absorption of mincdd. much tower than that of persons 
bemng treated with mmand fatvets tor high blood pressure Theretore the haelshood thal 2 person using ROGAINE Toprcal 
Solution will Gevetog the ettects associated with munoardil tablets rs very smalt in fact. none of these effects has heen directly 
atinduted to ROGAINE in chrnca? studies 


How soon can | expect results trom wsing ROGAINE? 

Stu@ves have shown that the response to treatment wath ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some men recereng ROGAINE may see taster resutts than others others may respond with a slower rate of Maer growth You 
should not expect wsuble growth wn less than four months 
It | respend to ROGAIME, what will the hair look like? 

it you have wery littie Nar and respand to treatment. your trst haw growth may be soft. downy coloriess hav that rs Darety 
visible After furtter treatment the new hae should de the same color and thickness as the other have on your scalp It you start 
with substantal hae the new Naw should be of the same Color and thickness as the rest of your Nair 


How long de | need te use ROGAINE? 

AOGAINE vs a treatment nota cure IM you respond to treatment. you au! need to continue using ROGAINE to mantan or 
increase Nai growth It you Go not Begin to show a fesponse to treatment with ROGAINE afer a reasonable penad of time (at 
east four montns or more) your doctor may advise you to Giscomtinve using ROGAINE 
‘What happens if | stop using ROGAINET Wit! | keep the new hair? 

you stop using ROGAINE you will probably shed the new hart witten a tew months after stopping treatment 
What is the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply a t mi Gose of ROGAINE two times a day, once im the morning and once at night. Defore bedtime Each 
Dottie should last about JO days (ome month) The apphcators i each package of ROGAINE are desegned to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE wth each appication Please refer fo the instructions for Use 


‘What if | miss 2 dose or torget to use ROGAINE? 

If you muss one oF two darty applications of ROGAINE, you should restart your twice -aily application and return to your 
usual schedule You should not attempt to make wp lor messed applications 
Can | use ROGAIME more than twice 2 Gay? Wil! It work faster? 

No Studves by The Upjotin Company have Deen caretully Conducted to determmne the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
dian the most satrstactory results More frequent apphcations oF use at larger Gases (more than one mL twice 4 Gay) Nave not 
been shown 10 speed up the process of haw growth and may increase the possiblity at side eftects 
What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 

Stacees of patients using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse eftects Girectly attributable to ROGAINE 
Togvca’ Solubon were stetung and other skin urtations of the treated area of the scaip About 5%. of patents had mese 
compiants 

Other ode etlects. mechething light Neadedness, Gazmess. and Neadaches were reported by pabents using ROGAINE of 
placebo (a Lendar solyhon w:thout the actree medication) 


What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The trequency of sete effects listed below was semilar except tor dermatology: reachons. in the ROGAINE ang placedo 
groups Aespsratory (Dromches. upper respeatory infection. sinusitis), Dermatotogre (irritant oF aliergec Contact dermatis 
eczema Aypertnchosis local erythema, pruntus dry skin/scaip Making exacerdahon ol Nae toss alopeoa) Gastromiestna! 
{darrhes nausea voretng) Mewrodogy (Neadache dzzness tamntness, ght-headedness) Musculosaeseta’ (tractures. back 
paen terdenhs) Cardiovascular (esema. chest pain dlood pressure increases /Gecreases. patpilabon pulse rate increases. 
Gecrenses) Atlergy (monspecshe allergic reactions, Mrves. allergic munis, tacal swelling and sensitivity). Special Senses 
(conjunedwits ear @techons verhgo, wsual disturbances including decreased vesual acuity) Metadolc- Nutrhonal (edema 
went gan) Unnary Iract (wnnaty tract mlechons. renal catcuti. urethntes). Genvtal ract (prostatitis eDdiayrits senza! 
Gystunchon) Psyctvatoc (aneety Gegression fatigue). Hematology (lymphadenopathy thrombocytopenia) Endocrine 

InGeviduais wo are Nypersenscbve to mnomdi prapytene glyco! oF ethanol must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Topica! Solution comtans alcohol. wtich Could cause Durning oF irrdation af the eyes. MUCOUS MeMDranes. oF 
Sensnve sen areas It ROGAINE accedentally gets ito these areas. bathe Ihe area with large amounts of coo! tap water Contact 
yout doctor ¢ wrtahen perests 


What are the possible side effects that could affect the heart and circelation when using ROGAINE? 

Although serous sige effects Rave not been attributed to ROGAINE in clinical studies, there 1 a possibiity that they Could 
occur Decause the acter ngredeent om ROGAINE Topical Sotution os the same as in minomndy fadiers 

Minoude tateets are used to treat hgh Diood pressure Minourdy tabiets ‘ower blood pressure by relanng the artenes. as 
efiect called vasodilation Vusodeatron leads to retention of Mud and increased heart rate The toliowing eftects Nave occurred 
N Somme Qatents Luang Money tadlets tor Nigh Blood pressure 

increased heart rate 1¢ Dabents have reported that thew resting Meart rate imcreased by more than 20 Deats per meute 
Rapid weight gan of more than 5 pounds or swelling (edema) of the tace hangs ankies oF stomach area Ditheulty in 
Dreatong especially when tying Gown. a reswit of an increase i body fueds of feed around the heart Worsening of oF new 
onset of angina pectoris 

Wren ROGAINE Topica’ Solution is wsed On normal shin very Mtle minomgil «5 absorbed and the possible effects attributed 
10 munomd)! tadiets are not expected with the use of ROGAINE. II however you expenence any of the possible se effects 
bsted desconteue use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumably. such effects would De most liely f greater 
absorptor occurred €q  decawse ROGAINE was used On damaged oF wifamed sein oF in greater Than recommended 
amounts 

tn amemai stedes mnoed! on doses Mgher than would be Odtained trom lopscal use in people Nas Caused important Neart 
Structure damage This end of damage has not Deen seen in humans given munud tablets tor high Diood pressure at etlective 
dotes 
What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 

Ind-edua’s ath known of swspected underlying Coronary artery Orsease of Ihe presence of of presisposition 1o Near! tavure 
would be at particular niga if systemic effects (that is. increased heart rate or fluid retention) of minomiG! were Io occur 
Pryscams and patents with nese ands of underlying diseases. should be Conscious of the potental risk of treatment if they 
crnese to ute ROGAINE 

ROGAINE snould be applied only fo the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body, because absorphon of 
merpwd! may De increased and the rsh ot side elfects may become greater You shawid not use ROGAINE it your scalp becomes 
evitated Of % Sunburned and you should not use if slong wath other lopicat treatment medcaton on your scalp 
Can mee with high Blood pressure use ROGAINE? 

ADieduaIS ANIM Mypertensing including Mose uNder treatment with antinypertensive agents can use ROGAINE Dut should 
de momtored Closely by theer doctor Patents taking guanetndine tor ugh blood pressure should not uve ROGAINE 
Should aey preceutions be followed? 

Indwedua's useng ROGAINE should be momtored by their physician one month after starting ROGAINE ard at least every son 
months ateraard Ovscombewe ROGAINE if systemic eftects occur 

Do not ese it in Comumehon with other topecal agents such as Corticosterods, retmords and petrolatum or agents that 
ennance percutaneous absorption ROGAINE rs tor topical use only Each ml contains 20 mg minoniéi and accidental mgeshon 
Could Cause adverse systerme effects 

No caronogemcity was found with topical application ROGAINE should not be wsed by pregnant women or by nurvng 
mothers The ettects om Gdor and Getvery are Mot known Pedutric use Salety and effectiveness has not been estabished 
under age 18 

Caution Federa! law protbets Grspansing without 4 prescnippon You must see a doctor to recere 4 prescrpbon 
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between toymakers and TV are robbing 
kids of a precious part of childhood: the 
opportunity to explore their world through 
imaginative play. “Imitation really under- 
mines play,” says Carlsson-Paige. Not only 
are contemporary war toys precise replicas 
of what kids see on TV, but most of them 
are designed for one specific, well-defined 
use. The toy’s mission is spelled out on the 
box, just as it is on the show and in com- 
mercials. The kids may use the toys only to 
reproduce what is on TV. 


rdinarily, children use play to make 

sense of what they see and hear around 
them. In playing house, they copy their par- 
ents’ patterns but invent a dizzying array of 
plots and a surprising cast of characters to 
embellish the scene. When children imitate 
what they see on TV, however, they do not 
sift the play through their own experience. 
“The boys end up imitating violence they 
don’t even understand,” says co-author 
Levin, an associate professor of education 
at Boston's Wheelock College. 

So what is a parent to do? In their book, 
Carlsson-Paige and Levin, who both raised 
sons who were attracted to war-related toys, 
offer tips for combatting unimaginative 
play. Among them: 
> First, parents can limit their child’s expo- 
sure to action shows and related toys. But 
even the most diligent mom and dad are 
likely to be defeated if they try to ban war 
play altogether. Too many children in the 
neighborhood will have the toys. 
> Parents should watch how children use 
their toys. Then they can encourage them to 
add more imaginative props, including such 
common household items as plastic strain- 
ers, cardboard tubes, fabric remnants and 
toys like Lego blocks and Play-Doh. 
> The play can take creative new directions 
if parents ask children questions about their 
action figures: “What did G.I. Joe have for 
breakfast?” or “Does Cobra have any chil- 
dren at home?” Mom can even suggest giv- 
ing He-Man a bath after a particularly 
tough battle. 

Parents who feel strongly about the is- 
sue can also lobby for more Government 
regulation. A bill now before Congress, the 
Children’s Television Act, would limit the 
number of advertising minutes during chil- 
dren’s shows. In a few countries, including 
Sweden, Finland and Norway, toy manufac- 
turers have gone so far as to eliminate vol- 
untarily the advertising and sale of toys de- 
picting modern warfare. There seems to be 
no chance, however, that U.S. toymakers 
will forgo the billions they make from sell- 
ing soldiers, tanks and planes. 

Even so, war toys do not have to take 
over a child’s mind. Parents can become 
more involved in their children’s games and 
encourage their young to use all their toys 
in more creative ways. That, in turn, will 
help the kids rediscover their natural in- 
stinct for imaginative play. tT] 
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he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase 
doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 





tena lenses — so convenient to wear. ..so inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the risk of eye 
damage to be significantly reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron, _. 
developed specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is clini 
cally proven to offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the fa 
traditional, “finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear — 
lenses. Revolving at a rate of 150 cycles per minute, it thoroughly 
scrubs your lenses in fo minutes, removing protein deposits and 
other contaminants that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, soft 
and gas-permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries, AC , 
adaptor included; UL listed. Manufacturer's l-yr. warranty. $59.95 #2680 
c 

A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 
Ne pollution has reached alarming proportions. 

You can’t avoid it...but you can greatly reduce it 
with the new Marsona* Portable/Travel Sound Condi- 
tioner. Smaller than most paperweights, it does a big 
job of sound conditioning, masking everything from 
the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to the steady 
roar of traffic. The Sound Conditioner replaces the 
often irritating sounds of man with the soothing 
sounds of nature. It puts the gentle patter of rain or 
the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table...or you 
can take it with you on your next business trip or 
travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby airports. 
Versatile and economical, it has a 6’ cord and uses regular household current. And there are no 
moving parts to wear out. Now, you can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact 
and lightweight, ideal for home or travel at 5'4"x4'"x2'4" high, 1.2 Ibs. Travel case included. 
Manufacturers |-yr. limited warranty. UL listed. $99.95 #2830 





A LIFETIME WITHOUT SHARPENING 


magine not having to buy another set of 

knives...being able to bone chickens, Carve jycjucdes 
turkeys and steak, slice bread and pare vege- «9° slicer es 
tables for the next 30 years...without ever having *" bread Anu 
to sharpen them! The TriStar* 15-Piece Cutlery 
Set carries a limited 30-yr. warranty — these 
knives are made sharp to stay sharp! Each no- 
rust surgical stainless steel blade combines 
angles, scalloping and serrating. The secret is a 
carefully researched design patent that includes 
a two-piece construction, permanently sealing 
the blades to the black polypropylene handles, 
making them durable, hygienic, easy to clean 
and comfortable to hold. Non-slip bolsters on the 
handles act as safety guards to protect your 
fingers. Dishwasher safe. All the knives you'll 
ever need, plus an 8” pair of all-purpose deluxe 
household shears in a natural hardwood counter 
block. $49.95 #2760. 


household shears 
oS" paring knife 


od” chef knife © 6 steak knives 





© 5" vegetable knife eS” utility knife 


e5's” boning knife © Counter block 
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ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 





major scientific breakthrough — The 
Viralizer System*® — gives you relief from 


cold, sinus and allergy symptoms. It’s the newest 
development of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The cause of the com- 
mon cold is the heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
which lives and multiplies in the nose and throat. 
Viralizer delivers a gentle, controlled heat which 
penetrates the nose and throat and dispenses either 
of two mild, over-the-counter, medicated sprays. 
Vira-Spray I is an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray. 
Vira-Spray II is a decongestant that relieves nasal 
congestion due to colds, hay fever, sinusitis or 
allergies. The Viralizer can produce effective relief 
by using it for only a few minutes, several times a 
day. Clinical tests prove the Viralizer System 90% 
effective in treating symptoms of upper respira- 
tory infection. Doctor-recommended, the Viralizer 
works in 24 hours or less without 
pills. . Safe for children and 
adults, Comes with a 
3-pack refill of 
Vira-Sprays. 
$39.95 
#1691. 





CAB DRIVERS’ SECRET 


New York City 
cab driver tipped 

us off about the 
Wooden Bead Seat's 
“mystical” massag- 
ing action. It works 
like modern-day acu- 
pressure, gently mas 
saging your back and 
legs, stimulating tired muscles and improving 
circulation, It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate 
so you stay cool in summer and warm in winter. 
The Wooden Bead Seat has health benefits, too. 
It’s recommended by chiropractors because it 
supports the lower back and helps improve 
posture. The smooth lacquered wood 

beads are handstrung with flexible, 
heavy-duty nylon cord, Our 

Wooden Bead Seat will keep 

you comfortable all year 

long. $29.95 #2690. 

= Share the comfort — 

two for $49.95 #2700. 


800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS ~ CALL TOLL FREE 








e Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE | 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature | 





Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance lor guaranteed éelivery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE # Upto $20 


| 

$395 $5001 0 $60 $795 | 

® Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt Ups, AiR $2081 to $90 $45 HM ON $6. | 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment nD DAY $3001 to $40 $5.95 $7001 te $100 $10.95 
| @Credit Card orders ditled only Upon Shi 2 $400) to $50 $695 Over $100..-$12.95 





© No risk 30-day return privilege 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Canadian residents we cannot accep! mail orders. please call (614) 794-2662 
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“Our customer needs to unify systems. 


You could have a hundred different it’s payrolls, purchasing or student records. 


locations in a school system or college. The technology behind this network is 


Each location might have a different based in our central office, so the capabilities 


phone system. But we can tie them all can easily be upgraded to meet seasonal 


together into one consistent network with demands or changes in enrollment. With our 





our ESSX” service. It offers four-digit Hope, Southern Bell " people and depth of resources, the answer to 
dialing and dozens of other features thatcanhelpyousavetime  yourcommunications needs is just a phone call away.” 
and money and exchange information more efficiently, whether For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 


Southern Bell’s The One To Turn To. 


©) Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 


1989 Southern Bell 
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Jazzman Frank Morgan swings away from prison and drugs 





By JAY COCKS 


} t's a sort of benediction. Or perhaps 
just a simple acknowledgment. “I 
would first like to thank you, the listen- 
er, for saving my life,” he says after the 
music’s over. “And I would like you to 
accept these notes, these true feelings, 
in peace...” - 
Good thing that coda, which is titled 
Gratitude, comes at the end of Frank 
Morgan’s album Mood Indigo. Hearing 
it first and taking it at face value, casual 
listeners might figure they were in for an 
overdose of New Age good vibes and 
reach for the off button. That would 
mean missing out on some elegant alto 
sax, the kind of jazzmanship that com- 
bines the hip and the heartfelt in an ac- 
cessible, up-to-the-minute sound. 
Frank Morgan is 56, and his time 
has finally rolled around. For a long 
while there, time looked as if it would 
roll right over him. He has lived out the 
sad stereotype of the jazzman’s life: 
near genius, full junkie, part-time thief, 
full-time con. He spent most of the 


years between 1954 and 1985 behind bars. | 


Not that he always minded. At San Quentin 
he was co-leader, with Art Pepper, of the 
warden’s band. There was always a way—an 
easy way—to score whatever he wanted, 
from alcohol to cocaine. Most of all, as Mor- 
gan now recognizes, prison gave him a way 
to lie low, to hide from himself and the de- 
mands of his gift. There was always someone 
around, he recalls, who could say, “If they 
didn’t keep you locked up all the time, you 





Basking in the attention that he dodged for so long 


Listeners are thanked “for saving my life.” 


could have been the greatest in the world.” 

He can’t lie low anymore. Mood Indigo 
has been on the Billboard jazz chart for the 
past 15 weeks and is currently perched at 
No. 5. Lyrical in mood, it recalls John Col- 
trane’s great 1962 Ballads album as it re- 
phrases hardy perennials by Thelonious 
Monk, Duke Ellington and Coltrane (with 
an assist On two tracks from trumpeter 
Wynton Marsalis). Although Morgan was 
tutored in the dizzying strictures of bebop 








by Charlie Parker, his recent playing has be- 
come less slashing, his tone more glowing, 
his lines more feelingly supple. The new 
sound is certainly enticing, and has helped 
Morgan get some of the attention he 
dodged for so long. Last week he was a 
‘ guest on Jane Pauley’s first prime-time 
special, about people who have dramat- 
ically changed their lives. This week he 
plays at Kimball's in San Francisco, next 
week at Birdland in New York City. 

Born in Minneapolis to a jazz-gui- 
tarist father and a 14-year-old mother, 
Morgan was playing club dates in Los 
Angeles when he was still a teenager. 
He'd back up Billie Holliday or Jose- 
phine Baker at night, then go to high 
school during the day. By 17, he had 
himself a heroin habit. He received a 
stern lecture on the evils of using hard 
drugs from the Yardbird, who undercut 
his position by promptly sampling Mor- 
gan’s stash. “Like itor no,” Morgan says, 
“what he was saying was not nearly as 
loud as what he was doing.” 

Morgan will say one thing for drugs, 
though: “They'll help you to do anything 
in the way of failure, if you want that.” 
He doesn’t, not now. At the moment, 
Morgan seems to have got himself pretty 
well together. He’s been on a metha- 
done program for more than four years, 
and he’s married to painter Rosalinda 
Kolb, with whom he shares a plant-laden 
house in Brooklyn’s Red Hook section. Of 
all his recording plans, he is most enthusias- 
tic about the possibility of playing with “a 
larger ensemble, with strings, maybe the 
New York Philharmonic.” No wonder he 
can get away with that kind of Gratitude. 
Hear his voice break a little as he speaks, and 
you know that, against heavy odds, he has 
made himself a lot to be grateful for. —With 
reporting by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 














Play It Again, George 


G eorge Gershwin was at the keyboard one more time last 











tunes Swanee and Kickin’ the Clouds Away 
has been dead for more than a half-centu- 
ry, his distinctive performing style has 
been preserved on nearly 120 player-pi- 
ano rolls that he cut between 1916 and 
1926. These virtuoso piano solos were 
never transcribed into sheet music, how- 
ever. Since the demise of the player piano, 
the fragile paper rolls that hold the solos 
have been deteriorating on private collec- 
tors’ shelves, unheard by generations of 
Gershwin scholars and fans. 

Until now. Thanks to advances in 
technology, Gershwin’s piano rolls have 
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been rescued from oblivion. Under the supervision of Gersh- 
win scholar Artis Wodehouse, an optical scanner was used to 
convert the holes that activate the keys into computer files 
that can be understood by today’s music synthesizers. Last 

week, banging out richly embellished versions of his pop weck’s performance on ABC’s Good Morming America was 
. Though Gershwin _ played by a Yamaha Disklavier, a $20,000 grand piano that 
: , comes with a computer disk drive, A book 
\ §§ |< of piano scores, transcribed by computer, 
: \i z is scheduled to be released later this year. 
. ."|2 Gershwin is not the only performer 
== |a whose works could be computerized. 
= Rachmaninoff, Ravel and Debussy also 
recorded piano rolls. But it was such key- 
board acrobats as Gershwin and Zez Con- 
frey, playing in the florid “novelty” style 
developed to boost player-piano sales, 
who were the stars of their day. Says 
— Wodchouse: “This will open up an era of 
Wodehouse with computerized music music that has been largely forgotten.” = 
a Se Se eee 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


Don’t Cash the Peace Dividend 


T he country, the Congress and the media are demanding a 
peace dividend. Papa Bush sternly refuses to give it to 
them. For that he is assailed as being out of sync, out of touch, 
overprudent, weird even. 

Papa Bush is right. 

There is nothing wrong with a gradual reduction of Ameri- 
can forces in response to the Soviet eclipse. There may even 
be some merit to skipping one generation of weapons and in- 
vesting instead in research and development of the next gen- 
eration (as suggested by former Assistant Defense Secretary 
Richard Perle). Both of these approaches, however, rest on 
the premise that the U.S. must maintain a large, technologi- 
cally advanced, worldwide military 
force. The logic of the peace dividend 
is the opposite: now that the cold war 
is won, it is time to demobilize. 

Postwar demobilization is a very 
American idea. We have a penchant 
for demobilizing the day after the war 
is won. After World War I, we rapidly 
demobilized and disengaged from Eu- 
rope. With no countervailing Ameri- 
can force to contain the rise of the 
monstrous totalitarianisms of the ’30s, 
the way was cleared for World War II. 

Which we also won. And after 
which we demobilized again: 9 million 
men in the first year after the Japa- 
nese surrender. Stalin was slower to 
embrace the pleasures of civilian life. 
He kept 3 million men under arms, 
the U.S. half that number. Stalin kept 
a massive occupation force in Europe. 
The U.S. decided this time that leav- 
ing Europe entirely would be a mis- 
take, so, having radically demobilized, 
we chose to stay on the cheap—with 
nuclear weapons, an expediency that 
kept the world on the nuclear preci- 
pice for 40 years. 

We are now, once again but without realizing it, in an im- 
mediate postwar period. The cold war was world war in every 
respect but one. It was a great struggle between two massive 
alliances conducted on every continent and at every level of 
struggle—economic, political and military—save one: the ex- 
istence of nuclear weapons outlawed direct military engage- 
ment between the great powers. Which is why the cold war is 
not recognized for what it was— World War III. And in 1989 it 
ended just like the first two: we won. 

Seeing the cold war as World War III is not just a meta- 
phor. It helps to explain the current rush to demobilize. We 
are again in the grip of a postwar euphoria, and our instinct is 
to do what we have always done: demobilize first, ask ques- 
tions later. 

It is in the American soul. Contrary to the fantasies of the 
recent left about an imperial Amerika, it is hard to think of a 
great power with less taste for empire than the United States. 
Empire? The most universal response to the hegemony that 
our Asian and European alliances brought us is the chorus of 
Washington voices demanding allied “burden sharing.” For 
Americans, empire is a pain. 






Empire? Even when we do invade, whether it is Normandy 
or Panama, the first question to arise is always, When do we 
get out? Luigi Barzini once observed that for America inter- 
ventionism is often just an expression of “impatient isolation- 
ism,” wanting to get the job over with and back to, “in the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt (who deplored it vigorously), 
‘the soft and easy enjoyment of material comforts.’ ” 

Americans like to think—they thought so in 1919, in 1945 
and now again in 1990—that having conquered the great evil 
of the day, they have conquered evil, that having defeated to- 
day’s mortal threat, they have banished threat. 

“Who's the enemy?” a reporter pointedly asked President 
Bush at a recent press conference. 
The implication being, “If you can’t 
name the enemy, there is none. And if 
there is no enemy, why $300 billion for 
defense?” 

It is true that no one can give a 
precise answer as to where the next 
threat will come from. That does not 
mean—as the peace dividenders of 
today loudly pretend—that there is 
none. 

To assume that there is no threat 
is to assume, first, that the Soviet 
threat is completely dead, that even a 
disintegrating Soviet empire, home to 
25,000 nuclear warheads, will not dis- 
turb the peace. History does not sup- 
port the proposition that collapsing 
empires go quietly. 

It is to assume, second, that the 
Soviet threat cannot be succeeded by 
a Russian threat. A Russia shorn of 
empire and taken over by embittered 
nationalists could easily revert to the 
kind of dangerous revanchism that 
seized other defeated powers in this 
century, notably interwar Germany. 

It is to assume, finally, that threat, even if banished from 
the East, will not come from elsewhere. We simply have no 
idea where Germany, China, Japan are headed. We don’t 
know how the Balkans will evolve. We do know that with the 
Soviet decline other forces will occupy the vacuum, among 
them long-dormant nationalisms and newly awakened Islamic 
fundamentalism, neither of which is necessarily friendly to 
American interests or values. We also know that ina high-tech 
world, dozens of regimes are acquiring weapons of mass de- 
struction (nuclear, chemical, biological) and the means to de- 
liver them to almost any place on earth. 

It is naive and highly dangerous, therefore, to pretend that 
with the end of this latest war, war is abolished. Yet that is what 
we want to believe. In 1943 Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
turned from the Moscow Conference that set the foundation 
for a United Nations and told a joint session of Congress that as 
the provisions of the conference were carried out, “there will no 
longer be need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for bal- 
ance of power, or any other of the special arrangements 
through which, in the unhappy past, the nations strove to safe- 
guard their security or to promote their interests.” 

Sound familiar? w 
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than all ibuprofen brands combined. 


No one knows more about taking care of pain than hospitals. So, with 

all the pain relievers available today, what are hospitals using more than 
ever for everyday pain? TYLENOL. In fact, in a year, hospitals use TYLENOL 
285 million more times than all other brands combined. If hospitals use 
TYLENOL most, shouldn't it be your first choice for pain? 


TYLENOL.The pain reliever hospitals use most. 


Comparison relative to non-prescription pain relievers only. Use only as directed. © McNeil, 1989, 


Hospitals use TYLENOL 18 times more 


le New VOLKSWAGEN PASSAT. IT WILL TURN 
INTO AN ENTIRELY NEW EXPERIENCE. 
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Maybe it’s because the Pa: 














so roomy that you can sit back and stretch out. It has 


more interior space than a Volvo 740. @ Or the long, long, scenic r ad. A 







pleasure. The Passat has a richly appointed interior and front and rear adjustable seats. So no mat- 


ter where you ride in it, you'll be riding in comfort & How about that even longer deserted road? You're 


+ 


in luck. The Passat has a multi-valve, digitally controlled fuel-injected engine. After all was designed to han- 
dle the world's fastest road—the Autobahn. ) Then there's the twisting and turning, turning and twisting 
road. Painless. With a track-correcting rear axle for tight cornering ind added control et] Which brings 


us to the long road that unexpectedly becomes short. Have no fear. The Passat has four-wheel disc brakes 


That means it can go from 60-0 just as effortlessly as it goes from 0-60. , And best of all, the Passat 
g | J r 


pr viaes yt with * far- tair- Qgnvu- ghe nl - Yo Ti tis ee if. Yc i can only experience Fahrvergniigen And the 


way to experience it is to drive a Volkswagen. Be Fahrve iy gen makes driving the Passat so much fun. 
And s ch for the money. The Passat costs $14,770? PY So not test-drive 2 


the new Passat. It will let you take a new look « 1e road. And a new look at Volkswagen. 


FAHRVERGNUGEN. IT'S WHAT MAKES A CAR A VOLKSWAGEN 





King Size Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg 


nicotine av. pet cigarette by FIC method SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Img.tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


© The American Tobacco Co. 1990 





